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CHAPTER ONE 


"I could have borne the disappointment of failure. At least, I think I could." Antoinette 
stared unhappily at her friend, Rosamund Heal, who was all attention and full of 
sympathy. "What I simply cannot bear—and what I'll never, never forgive—is the way he 
blasted my hopes. So—so brutally, so callously." 

"I always said he looked a beast. It was hard luck you had to have him for one of the 
examiners. If it had been nice old Sir Horace Keen or Dr. Bankes or even—" 

"Well, it wasn't," cut in Antoinette sharply, her overstrained nerves rebelling at every 
form of comfort. "It had to be Lewis Freemont himself. And to think how unspeakably 
thrilled and happy I was when I first heard he was coming!" 

"Naturally," said Rosamund loyally. "If one's a serious artist of course one wants to be 
heard by someone who is the tops. At least—" she glanced doubtfully at her friend—"I 
suppose you still think he is the tops, even if he didn’t appreciate you?" 

"Why, of course!" Antoinette laughed shortly. "The fact that he called me a clever 
automaton without a glimmer of the divine spark doesn't make him any less of a genius 
when he plays. His judgment may be cruel. Even—" she hesitated as though about to 
utter blasphemy "—faulty. "But of his own standing as a pianist there isn't a shadow of 
doubt." 

"Perhaps," suggested Rosamund tentatively, "after another six months or a year you'll be 
nearer the standard he sets. You can always try again and—" 

"No!" Antoinette's rejection of that was almost violent. "I'll never try again. Never, after 
what he said." 

"Oh, Toni, you'll feel better presently." 

"I shan't. What he said just killed my belief in myself. I wouldn't have thought it possible. 
But that's what he did to me." 

She rubbed her hands together as though they had suddenly grown cold and stiff, while 
Rosamund watched her in growing dismay. 

"If he'd said my technique was faulty or my execution below standard or that my facility 
wasn't equal to my artistic conception —anything like that—I could have swallowed my 
disappointment and started again. Those are things that endless work can set right. And 
I've never minded how hard I worked, have I, Rosamund?—have I?" A rather piteous 
note crept into her voice, and Rosamund shook her head wordlessly. 

"But what he said meant one thing only. That it wasn't worth while my going on, because 
I'd never have more than the outer shell. The real pearl of price just wasn't there." 



Even the greatest authorities can be mistaken," said Rosamund after a heavy pause. 


"I shall never know," replied Antoinette tragically. "I shall never know." 

"Oh, Toni, don't be so defeatist!" Rosamund, who was ebullient and optimistic and, as 
she often told herself thankfully, entirely free from the artistic temperament, spoke as 
bracingly as she could. "You can't turn it all down on the word of one man only." 

"On the word of that particular man I can. His was the opinion I valued above all others. 
To me he's the last word in pianists. If he says I'm wasting my time—" 

"He didn't say quite that," objected Rosamund in the interests of accuracy. "And anyway, 

I tell you—he may be wrong." 

"That isn't enough." Suddenly Antoinette was sadly resigned rather than angry. "Without 
the absolute conviction that one day I would make the grade I couldn't go on with those 
hours and hours of work and practice. I didn't mind anything—not any grind or sacrifice 
—so long as I could see the shining goal of the concert pianist before me. But I—I can’t 
see that light any more, Rosamund. He's put out the light for me." 

And suddenly the tears were running down her cheeks and deep sobs of disappointment 
and disillusionment shook her. For though most people would have thought that at twenty 
and with all her talent Antoinette Burney had the world in front of her, she knew that half 
her heart and all her hopes had been blighted by the chill, almost casually spoken verdict 
of Lewis Freemont. 

By him, of all people! That was what was unbearable. 

Antoinette simply could not remember a time when music had not been the greater part 
of her life. Her mother had been an accomplished pianist and her father a good amateur 
organist. She herself had known her notes before her letters, and it seemed to her now 
that she could not have been more than six when her mother first started saying to people: 

"Toni's going to be the real musician in the family. Oh, I'm quite good and her father 
adores it, of course. But just look how that child stretches her little hands, and the 
accurate way she picks out her notes even now. She's going to be something, I tell you. 
We'll make a concert pianist of her one of these days and be proud of her." 

Antoinette liked the sound of that. When she was still at an age to have a wide blue sash 
tied round her small middle she used to imagine herself sweeping on to a platform in a 
long gown while a large and admiring audience applauded her. 

Day dreams of this sort faded somewhat in the realistic light of her schooldays. But deep 
down inside her Antoinette never relinquished that early dream. Her music lessons 
remained far the most important thing in her life, and no one ever had to drive her to the 



piano-stool to complete her daily practice. On the contrary, she was prepared to neglect 
most other things in favour of it. 


"I never knew another child like her," declared the junior music mistress at her school. 
"She's the only one who positively likes practising. She's at it all the time." 

"Yes. She hardly gives herself time to enjoy it, does she?" replied the senior music 
mistress, who was a singularly perceptive woman. 

"At that age! Would one expect it?" The younger woman looked doubtful. "Isn't it 
enough that she is ambitious to perfect her technique?" 

"Perhaps. I'm not criticising. But—" the senior music mistress frowned—"I could wish 
that she were rather more of a music-maker for the sheer joy of it and less of a 
determined performer." 

This was not the view of Antoinette's mother, who never ceased to rejoice in the crisp 
accuracy of her playing, the quite remarkable technique she displayed, and the precocious 
standard of her performance. Everyone said it was hard indeed that she did not live to see 
the success she so confidently expected for her child. She died when Antoinette was 
seventeen, from a bout of pneumonia brought on because she insisted on going out on a 
bitter winter's night to hear her daughter in a school concert when she should really have 
been at home nursing a heavy cold. 

Her death was a fearful blow to Antoinette and her father, for Mrs. Burney had been the 
dominating one in the household. But—incredibly as it seemed to her—Antoinette's 
father found consolation less than a year later in marriage to someone twenty years 
younger than himself. 

Meriel, the new Mrs. Burney, was quite pleasant to Antoinette, without going out of her 
way to make her welcome in her own home. But it was something of a relief to everyone 
when, six months later, Antoinette went to London, primarily to complete her musical 
training, but also because it had become urgently necessary to break up a domestic 
situation which had proved completely unworkable. 

Her father, whose enthusiasm for her piano-playing had never been in the same obsessive 
class as her mother's, suggested that Antoinette should at the same time study a foreign 
language or take a secretarial course which would fit her for some kind of a career if her 
music failed her. And although at that time Antoinette could not even entertain the idea of 
anything but success, since her father was paying her fees and maintaining her, she felt it 
was only fair to devote part of her time to this idea of his. 

In London she was tremendously happy, much happier than she had been since her 
mother died. Lor she found herself among other students and companions to whom music 
meant everything in the world. She went to concerts, happy to queue for hours for a 



cheap seat. She discovered opera. She discussed, argued, followed form and once more 
dreamed dreams. 

Few of the students around her cherished ambitions as high as hers, so mostly she kept 
her hopes to herself. Only to Rosamund was she really frank. 

This was probably because Rosamund had no connection with the musical world. 
Antoinette had met her at the business-training college where she spent part of each week 
in deference to her father's rather vaguely expressed wishes. 

To Rosamund a good solid secretarial post seemed a much more sensible proposition 
than any musical ambitions. But she thought Antoinette clever and courageous and quite 
special. And she honestly thought no one else could play the piano so well. 

She seldom accompanied Antoinette to concerts, even after they decided to share a small 
flat together, because, as she said without offence, "enough was enough" for her so far as 
music was concerned. But she yielded good-humouredly to Antoinette's insistence that 
she should at least come and hear the famous Lewis Freemont. 

"You must!" Antoinette said. "He's playing the Brahms First and Warrender is 
conducting, which is unusual for him as he nearly always conducts opera. I want you to 
hear Freemont because there is, quite simply, no one like him." 

So Rosamund obligingly accompanied her friend to the Festival Hall, sat through a 
concert overture which she frankly found dull, and then was considerably fascinated by 
the piano concerto which followed. She thought Lewis Freemont not only astonishingly 
good-looking, in a cool, authoritative sort of way, but also about the most exciting 
performer she had ever heard in any medium. (Which would have caused the conductor 
some sardonic amusement if he had known, since he regarded himself as pretty good in 
his field too.) 

Afterwards Antoinette demanded eagerly to know what she had thought of it all. 

"It was very exciting," Rosamund said slowly. "He's exciting, in some indefinable way. 
Not very nice, I should say, but—" she groped for another word, but finally could only 
repeat—"exciting. I liked the last movement. It had a good strong tune, and he gave one a 
terrific sense of power." 

"But the slow movement," exclaimed Antoinette dreamily. "That's where his real genius 
shows. Didn't you adore the slow movement?" 


"No. I lost the thread," said Rosamund candidly, "and began to think about that new dress 
I can't quite afford." 



"You're hopeless!" cried Antoinette. But she laughed a good deal, because Rosamund's 
down-to-earth outlook was a wonderful antidote to some of the airy-fairy nonsense which 
was sometimes talked in her own circle. 

She made no further attempt to take Rosamund to hear Lewis Freemont. But she never 
missed a concert of his herself. Sometimes she would get a seat right on the platform, so 
that she could watch those strong, clever hands at really close quarters, and study his fan¬ 
tastic technique. She didn't yearn over him in the tiresome way some of the more 
romantic students did, and nor did she ever ask him for his autograph. That was not the 
way it took Antoinette. But he gradually became in her mind and world the almost 
symbolic figure representing her art and her ambition. 

She knew Rosamund was probably quite right when she said he was exciting but not very 
nice. There was something almost contemptuous in the set of his mouth, and his 
unusually light hazel-coloured eyes could look coldly right through an over-enthusiastic 
audience which started its applause a fraction of a second too soon. Indeed, once when 
she had gone to the stage door to see him come out, she saw him thrust his way through 
the crowd and heard him say impatiently to his companion, "I never did suffer fools 
gladly." 

But to all these little foibles he was fully entitled in Antoinette's estimation, so long as he 
played like an angel. And like an angel he played. Even the crabbiest and least zestful of 
the music critics admitted that. Though one of them did once add that there was a touch 
of the avenging angel about him. 

In a half romantic, half amused way Antoinette sometimes indulged in daydreams in 
which she met him. The fantasy took various forms. Sometimes she just ran into him at a 
party and he said, "Who is that interesting-looking girl with the lovely grey eyes? With 
those hands she simply must play the piano." And sometimes, in her more ambitious 
moments, she substituted for him at a concert and afterwards he said, "My God, I couldn't 
have done it better myself." 

When, therefore, she found that he was to be one of the judges at a very important end- 
of-term examination at her music college she was excited and thrilled as she never had 
been by any challenge before. She practised with iron determination. Nothing was too 
much for her and inevitably her dreams took on a brighter and brighter glow. 

She knew she was good. It would have been disingenuous of her to pretend anything else, 
and her teacher was highly complimentary in the final run-through. 

Only when it came to the actual trial itself did the curious idea come to her that 
something almost outside herself—something other than the real Antoinette, hidden deep 
down in her soul—was responsible for those tripping scale passages, those faultless 
arpeggios. So practised was she by now that she could do it almost without thinking 
about it, and in some extraordinary way she could almost watch herself performing, with 
a cool detachment that left her free to ask herself, "What is he thinking of it?" 



At the end, Lewis Freemont unexpectedly called her over to the desk where he was sitting 
making a few notes. And looking up at her with those extraordinarily penetrating eyes 
that she had never seen so close before he said, 

"Miss Burney—" he glanced down at some papers to verify her name, as though it were 
not sufficiently interesting to remain in his mind otherwise—"what is your exact musical 
ambition?" 

"To be a successful concert pianist," she told him without hesitation. 

"I see. Not just to—make music?" 

"Well, that too, of course." She smiled at him, but received no smile in answer. 

"That is the first requisite of the true musician, you know," he said drily. "That—and to 
serve the composer one is privileged to interpret." 

She thought it affectation for such an obviously arrogant man to advocate such humility. 
But she said, "I understand that." 

"No, I don’t think you understand it at all," he replied coolly. "Nothing in your extremely 
facile playing suggests it for one moment. Your execution is practically impeccable; you 
might make a good teacher, I suppose. But if you really have any idea of being the link 
between great music and the eager listener, dismiss it from your mind." And then he 
made the unforgivable, never-to-be-forgotten remark about her being a brilliant 
automaton without a glimmer of the divine spark. 

If he had slapped her in the face she could not have been more dismayed and astounded. 
She flickered her long lashes in that moment of shock, and then she turned away without 
a word. She thought the other examiner said something in kindly protest about harsh 
standards. But Lewis Freemont said quite distinctly: 

"No, no. She hasn't got the root of the matter in her. And batting her eyelashes at me 
won't make me think anything different!" 

Antoinette walked home, hardly even seeing anything or anyone she passed, and failure 
and fury walked with her. If the one chilled her beyond belief, the other raised her 
temperature to fever heat. 

Fortunately Rosamund had just come in so that she was able to pour out the story into the 
most sympathetic ears. But nothing Rosamund or anyone else could say made any 
difference. The ambitions and hopes of a lifetime lay in mins. 

After a while Antoinette began to ask herself why she was so willing to accept the verdict 
of one man, however distinguished, however much admired by herself. Others had 
praised her often enough—her dexterity, her application, her unceasing hard work. More 



than once she had carried off high honours in various examinations. She was the nearly 
perfect student. It was only now— now, when for the first time she came up against a 
great artist rather than an academic authority, that she had failed absolutely. 

And, to her chagrin and dismay, the answer came back at her with dreadful certainty. She 
accepted Lewis Freemonf s cruel dictum absolutely because she knew in her heart that he 
was right! 

It was a shattering discovery, and at least half of her struggled angrily against the 
realization of the truth. But irresistibly it was dawning upon her that somewhere along the 
line from the precocious little performer to the ambitious adult she had lost the in¬ 
definable contact between her soul—the essential inner her —and the music. 

She would always dazzle some people with her skill, but her heart would never speak to 
the hearts of her audience. She would never transport them; she would only surprise and 
intrigue them. And that, she thought contemptuously, any conjuror could do. 

During the next week or two Antoinette made drastic changes in her life. 

In spite of protests from Rosamund—and even more emphatic ones from her teacher— 
she renounced what had been virtually a full-time training, giving as her irrefutable 
reason that her financial position had changed and it had become necessary for her to 
start earning her living immediately. 

She almost violently rejected any suggestion that she should teach music (though even 
Lewis Freemont had said disparagingly that he supposed she might make a good teacher). 
Instead, with her unusual capacity for concentrated hard work, she launched into a crash 
course in secretarial training, which brought all her slightly haphazard knowledge in this 
line to a remarkably high pitch. Then she joined the agency for whom Rosamund worked. 

She told herself that she was content to have things this way. She did, it was true, derive a 
certain satisfaction from finding that she could now maintain herself without any aid 
from her father. While he, on his side, knowing nothing of the events which had pre¬ 
cipitated his daughter's decision, wrote to say he was glad she was applying herself to 
something practical and financially rewarding, but "hoped she was keeping up her music 
for her own pleasure." 

At the word "pleasure" Antoinette gave a sad, rather bitter little smile. Pleasure was no 
longer associated with the thing which had once been her life, and she told herself that 
she never wanted to attend another concert so long as she lived. 

This, of course, proved to be a passing phase. One cannot fix every hope and thought 
upon one thing—particularly one form of art—and then suddenly root it out of one's life 
entirely. Less than a couple of months after the disastrous scene with Lewis Freemont 
Antoinette found herself longing to go to a concert, any concert, she told herself. But in 
actual fact this was less than the truth. 



What she wanted was to go once more and hear the man who had altered her life. She 
wanted to hear him again, with critical rather than entranced ears, to judge in her new 
mood of bitter realism whether he were truly such a remarkable musician himself that she 
could never reject his verdict entirely. 

She said nothing about her intention to Rosamund. Indeed, not until the very evening of 
the concert did she quite admit to herself that she was going. And then, having left it so 
late, she found of course that there were only a few returned tickets—all of them much 
more expensive than anything she had intended to pay. 

She had to make her decision quickly, with an impatient queue behind her and, faintly 
flustered, she said she would take the least expensive ticket available. Only when she 
turned away with the ticket clutched in her hand did she discover that the seat was in the 
front row. 

Ordinarily, she would have been very willing to be near enough to watch his playing 
close at hand, even though it meant being too near for what was largely an orchestral 
concert. But, in the dismayed realization that not only would she see but also that she 
could be seen, she nearly turned back to the box-office and returned the ticket. But by 
now she felt rather self-conscious. And, anyway, others were crowding in to make their 
own enquiries. 

Besides—suddenly her spirit rose defensively—why should she care if he did see her 
and, by some chance, recollect her? Her life was not going to be ruled in its smallest 
particular by the fact that Lewis Freemont had been crushingly rude to her! If he 
recognized her, let him reflect that she had paid to come and decide what she thought of 
him, and if the reflection afforded him even a second of discomfiture, she would be the 
last to worry. 

In point of fact, when he finally came on the stage his glance passed over her as it did 
over everyone else in the hall. Quite obviously, if he saw the audience at all, he saw them 
collectively. And once he sat down at the piano, she could not imagine that he 
remembered anyone in the place but the conductor and the orchestral players around him. 

The first concerto was a modern work and the sheer brilliance of his execution drew 
tremendous applause. But Antoinette was eager to tell herself that this was merely a 
display of the very thing he had assessed so contemptuously in herself. Well, if not quite 
like that, at least the work plumbed no searching depths of feeling. 

But when it came to the Beethoven—ah, that was a different matter entirely. The brilliant 
technique became no more than a means to an end. The sensitive instinct, the inner 
knowledge of the man, shed a light that was almost divine upon the work, so that all 
could share fully in one of the wonders of the musical world instead of just glimpsing it 
dimly. 



As with all great performances, it was difficult to tell where creative art ended and 
interpretative art began. Like everyone else, Antoinette just accepted the miracle of the 
experience, so that she was transported to something a little beyond herself and came 
back a better and a happier person because of it. 

This time the applause had warmth and affection and something like gratitude in it, as he 
came forward to the front of the platform, smiling at last with his task well done. He saw 
them as people now, not just a disembodied audience, and as his cool, keen glance 
travelled along the front row it came to rest on Antoinette. 

There was no doubt that he recognized her as someone he knew, and for a moment she 
received the full force of that immensely attractive smile. Instinctively she smiled back— 
it was impossible not to. Then the audience surged forward from further back in the hall 
and the moment was over. Though he returned to the platform many times he never 
seemed to notice Antoinette again. 

She went home in a daze of mixed feelings which she could not possibly explain to 
herself. She hated him still for what he had done to her, and she despised him for the 
heartless, arrogant way in which he had chosen to do it. But he was still the person above 
all others who could stir her senses and excite her imagination. If only, only he had left 
her her dreams she could almost have loved him for the way he had played that evening. 
And the way he had smiled at her afterwards. 

After that, she resumed her concert-going to a certain extent. At least she never missed an 
occasion when he played. Once or twice she thought he noticed her again and recognized 
her, but he never again smiled at her in that moment of almost intimate warmth. Perhaps 
he had now fully recalled the circumstances of their initial meeting. It was a humiliating 
thought. But it did not keep her away when he played. 

In late September Antoinette took a week's holiday from her work, with the half-formed 
intention of going home to see her father and Meriel. But her tentative suggestion to this 
effect brought an immediate reply from Meriel, who explained regretfully that they 
themselves would be in Scotland. Such a pity, but she was sure Antoinette would 
understand. 

Antoinette understood all right. But she wondered indignantly and a little sadly why there 
was no word from her father about her possibly joining them—or even about altering 
dates somewhat to make their plans and hers fit better. With no more than six month's 
employment behind her she had not saved enough to afford much of a holiday elsewhere. 
But Rosamund took some days off too and they had one or two enjoyable excursions 
outside London. 

It was on one of these excursions, when they were in one of the loveliest parts of Surrey, 
that Rosamund pointed to a faded-looking signpost and remarked: 


'Your friend Lewis Freemont lives somewhere around here, doesn't he? 



"Does he?" Antoinette was constantly astonished by the odd pieces of information which 
Rosamund gleaned from her work or from her very casual reading of journals and 
newspapers. "How do you know?" she enquired curiously, and then added automatically, 
"He's no friend of mine, as well you know." 

"It was just a manner of speaking," Rosamund assured her pacifically. "I remember 
seeing a photograph of his house in a magazine when I was under the hairdryer. It's a 
converted manor house, the article said. And that was the name of the village—" once 
more she pointed to the signpost—"I remember it because it was such a queer name— 
Pallin Parva." 

"That must be the house," Antoinette said slowly, and she indicated a distant moss-grown 
tiled roof with what looked like Tudor chimneys at either end. From one of them a trail of 
smoke curled up lazily into the pale sky of the autumn afternoon. 

"Do you want to go and have a closer view?" asked Rosamund. 

"Oh no!" Antoinette rejected the suggestion quickly, "/haven't any interest in him 
nowadays," and she walked on. 

But as she did so she knew perfectly well that neither statement was the truth. She longed 
to go and have a closer view, for the simple reason that Lewis Freemont still interested 
her out of all proportion to his place in her present life. 

The next day Rosamund had to go into the office on an emergency call and Antoinette 
was left on her own. Again it was a lovely clear autumn day. And, telling herself that she 
would just go wherever her fancy took her, she boarded the same Green Line bus that she 
and Rosamund had taken the day before and took a ticket to the end of the run. 

But when the bus neared the place where they had dismounted the previous day, 
something stronger than herself impelled her to ring the bell. And a few moments later 
she found herself alone on the country road, watching the bus disappear rapidly into the 
distance. 

Even now she would not quite admit to herself that she was going to look at Lewis 
Freemont's home. Nor would she examine just what her motive might be in coming here 
at all. She had little reason to feel any friendly interest in him. She was past the stage of 
the star-struck teenager. She had no wish to know him or even see him. Why then was 
she here? 

"Why shouldn’t I be here?" she asked herself defensively. "Or anywhere else I choose to 
go. This happens to be a lovely part of the country. I'm at liberty to enjoy it in my own 
time and my own way." 


But she felt faintly self-conscious all the same as she paused at the hedge-lined 
crossroads about a couple of hundred yards from the house. Then, still feeling something 



of an intruder—though a defiant intruder—she started to cross the road. As she did so a 
powerful white car swept round the bend in the road, the sound of its approach obscured 
by the droning of an aeroplane overhead. 

If she had gone straight on she would have been missed by inches. But, in a split second, 
she recognized that distinctive car, seen so many times outside concert halls, and a 
ridiculous feeling of mingled guilt, embarrassment and indecision stopped her in her 
tracks. 

There was a scream of protesting tyres and she actually heard him shout something at her 
as the car swerved round her. Then, as she cast a terrified glance over her shoulder, the 
big white car seemed to strike a patch of oil or grease in the road. With no appreciable 
slackening of speed it spun round in a nightmare skid and headed straight for an 
enormous tree at the side of the road. There was a crash which sounded to Antoinette like 
the end of the world. And then—silence, utter and complete, except that, on the very edge 
of it, she seemed to hear the distant drone of the aeroplane fading across the autumn sky. 

She was ashamed to remember afterwards that in the first moment of panic she actually 
turned to flee. Then, realizing that there was no one but herself to do something about 
what had happened, she forced her trembling legs to take her to the side of the road. 

The car was a horrible buckled tangle of metal, but he had been flung clear and was lying 
on the grass verge face downwards, his arms outspread on either side of him. 

"Mr. Freemont—" the idiotic incongruity of addressing the still figure thus hardly 
touched her consciousness. In any case, what else was she to say? "Please—please—" 

She touched him, but he did not move. And then, with a considerable effort of strength, 
she managed to turn him so that she could see his face. It was pale and set and his eyes 
were closed. But—she could not have said why—he certainly did not look dead. 

"He's only stunned. I think he's only stunned," she said aloud, as though to reassure 
herself, and a slight sob of frightened relief escaped her. But now the most urgent thing 
was to get help. 

She jumped to her feet and looked wildly round her, and as she did so he stirred sharply. 
Immediately she dropped on her knees again beside him. 

"Open your eyes," she exclaimed imploringly. "Please open your eyes!" And at that he 
did exactly what he was told. He opened his eyes, but he looked past her and muttered, 

"What's happened?—what's happened?" 


There was an accident- 



"I remember—that fool of a girl—" he was still muttering, but it was obvious that full 
consciousness was returning. "What happened?" he repeated, on a note of curiously 
bewildered impatience. "Where's the light?" 

"The—the light?" stammered Antoinette. And at the sound of her voice he seemed to 
focus his gaze more exactly on her, though entirely without recognition. 

"Who are you? Where are you?" was the extraordinary thing he said. And suddenly one 
groping hand fastened on her arm with an urgency and a strength that almost made her 
cry out. 

"I'm here—here," she answered helplessly. "Here—just beside you. Can't you see me?" 

"No, I can't see you." And then, in the tone of someone struggling not to accept a 
monstrous discovery— "I can't see anything at all. It's all dark." 

At these words a chill of inexpressible horror crawled down Antoinette's spine. 

"I'll get help," she gasped. "Lie where you are. You're off the road and safe here. I'll get 
help. A house—your house—is quite near." 

"But I don't understand—" His grip was still so tight on her arm that she literally had to 
prise his fingers away, and she did so in panic and dismay beyond anything she had ever 
known before. 

"Don’t move," she implored him. And then again, "I'll get help." 

"Who are you?" He sounded wild with impatience and helplessness. "You're the girl who 
caused the accident, aren’t you? You must be. There was no one else," Then, in a 
horrified burst of anger and despair, he cried. "God, you little fool, you've blinded me!" 
And he made a strange sketchy gesture with one powerful hand, as though he literally 
wanted to get hold of her and shake the life out of her. 

"I'll get help," she cried for the fourth time. And she turned and ran stumblingly from the 
scene, urged quite as much by a panic desire to flee as by her genuine wish to fetch aid of 
some sort. 

"It wasn't my fault," she sobbed aloud as she ran. "It wasn't entirely my fault. He was 
driving fast. And the car caught that patch of oil in the road. I saw it there myself. It 
wasn't my fault—it wasn't !—But he'll never believe anything else." 

She was at the house more quickly than she had expected and hammered on the door. 

"Quick, quick!" she gasped to the startled man who snatched open the door. "There's 
been a car accident. Mr. Freemont is hurt. He's lying on the grass verge, down by the 
crossroads." 



Even while she poured out her story, the man had turned from her and was calling to 
several men further back in the hall who seemed to be engaged on some sort of building 
or decorating. 

"Fetch one of those boards," he called, "in case we have to carry him. There's been an 
accident!" 

And then, as Antoinette flattened herself against the side of the porch, several men in 
white painter's overalls ran past her with an air of purpose and urgency which gave her 
her first glimmer of comfort since the awful thing had happened. At least they knew what 
to do and were preparing to do it with all speed. 

She followed in their wake as far as the gate. They had already outdistanced her and were 
running towards that huddle of metal at the end of the lane. She herself was no longer 
needed. And even as she realized that, the instinct of flight—barely controlled in her until 
this moment—rose in a flood and overwhelmed every other feeling. 

Guiltily, and yet with a sense of relief that hurt, she turned in the opposite direction and 
ran as hard as she could. 

More by luck than any calculation she found a Green Line bus stop, and she had been 
standing there trembling and distraught for no more than three minutes before a bus came 
along. It happened to be going in the direction of town, but wherever it had been going 
Antoinette would have scrambled on to it. Anything, anything to get away from the scene 
of what had just happened. 

By a horrid quirk of fate the bus had to pass within yards of the scene of the accident. 

And only a few minutes after she had got on she heard people saying, "Oh, look, there's 
been an accident! It's that big white car. They're picking someone up—" 

She shut her eyes tightly, so that she should see nothing, and wondered for a moment if 
she were going to faint. She must have gone a queer colour, because after a minute or two 
the woman sitting beside her said: 

"Makes you feel quite funny, doesn't it? Did you see—" 

"No," interrupted Antoinette violently. "I didn't see anything. I shut my eyes." 

"I don't blame you, dear," was the reply. And presently several people got off the bus and 
Antoinette was able to go and sit alone at the back and think her own thoughts 
uninterrupted. 


But what thoughts!—what thoughts! 



Was she really to blame? Could the stupidity of that momentary hesitation really be held 
against her? What was she doing there, anyway? What ill-fated, idiotic impulse had 
brought here there? 

But even worse than any question of her own responsibility was the awfulness of what 
had happened to him. 

Could his blindness be merely the temporary effect of shock? She prayed and prayed 
confusedly that this should be so, but gained no reassurance from the words that gabbled 
ceaselessly through her consciousness. 

All the way home she tormented herself with questions. But most tormenting of all was 
the realization that she must keep her fears and her knowledge to herself. There was 
nothing useful she could do by coming forward, she assured herself, even while another 
part of her said that she was a coward. She was not responsible. Over and over again she 
repeated this to herself. 

No one could ever assert that she had been there. Lewis Freemont himself could not 
identify her. She felt sick for a moment when she thought why he would not be able to 
identify her. As for the workman who had opened the door at Pallin Manor, to him she 
was no more than a stranger who had disappeared as swiftly as she had come. 

So far as identification was concerned, she was safe. Only she knew—and would know to 
her dying day—that perhaps, perhaps she had been partly responsible for this dreadful 
thing which had happened. 

Fortunately Rosamund was late home, which gave Antoinette time to steel herself to 
outward calm and composure. This was put to the immediate test, for Rosamund came in 
exclaiming, 

"Have you seen the evening papers? Lewis Freemont's had a car crash!” 

"No, I didn't get a paper. Is he badly hurt?" 

"I don't know. There were just a few lines in the Stop Press. Let's see if there's anything 
on the ten o’clock news. It's almost time." And, though Antoinette felt she could hardly 
bear it, Rosamund crossed the room and switched on the radio. 

The announcer ploughed his way through the usual tally of wars and strikes and outrages 
in countries which had recently gained independence, and then, near the end, he said in 
tones of gentlemanly regret that "Lewis Freemont, the well-known pianist, was injured 
today in a car accident near his home in Surrey. The car apparently went out of control 
and crashed into a tree. It is not yet known how seriously he has been injured, but it is 
feared that his sight may have been affected." 



"His sight!" Rosamund whistled, and then observed practically, "Well, that's better than 
having his hands injured, I suppose." 


Antoinette could only say, "I suppose so." But she still seemed to hear his voice saying, 
on a note of incredulous horror, "I can't see anything at all. It's all dark." 

During the next few days both newspapers and radio carried quite a story about Lewis 
Freemont's accident. It seemed that he had miraculously escaped any real bodily injury, 
but the optic nerve had been injured and "his sight had been seriously affected." 

The term "blind" was never actually used, but rumours began to circulate, and Rosamund 
came in one day about a week after the accident and said: 

"I ran into that chap Charles Cane who used to queue with you for concert tickets. He 
says the story is all about the musical world that Lewis Freemont is totally blind after that 
accident." 

"T-totally blind?" stammered Antoinette. 

Rosamund nodded. 

"It's ghastly, isn't it? I mean, one didn't like him, but one wouldn't wish that to one's worst 
enemy." 

Antoinette said nothing. She simply couldn't. And after a minute Rosamund went on 
thoughtfully, "I suppose one could play without being able to see?" 

"Yes, of course." Antoinette's voice sounded slightly husky. 

"But it's not only the practical difficulties," Rosamund said musingly. "There's the 
question of temperament too. I mean—he's such an arrogant, independent sort of 
creature. One couldn't exactly imagine his being led on to a platform to—" 

"Don't say such things!" cried Antoinette almost wildly. "How can you? How can you?" 

"I'm sorry." Rosamund looked astounded. "I didn’t know you felt so badly about it. I 
thought you disliked him so much and—" 

"I do dislike him. I've no reason to do anything else," Antoinette asserted feverishly. "But 
one doesn't cling to one's little likes and dislikes in the face of such disaster. I—I know 
him well as a concert personality. I respect him as one of the finest artists of the day. The 
very thought of his being helpless and—and finished is unbearable. I'm haunted by the 
thoughts—haunted by it!" 



"Why, Toni—" Rosamund sounded a good deal moved. "You mustn't upset yourself so 
much, dear. It's almost over-generous of you in the circumstances. Considering how 
badly he treated you, I mean." 

"No, it's not." Antoinette was calmer now. "Personal considerations have nothing to do 
with it. I still think he behaved abominably to me. But that's unimportant beside what's 
happened to him. If only one could do something!" And she drew such a long, quivering 
sigh that Rosamund was moved to offer the very general expression of comfort— 

"Perhaps you'll be able to one day. You never know. Stranger things have happened." 

Antoinette laughed slightly at that, but gratefully. Because, though she could not bring 
herself to confide even in Rosamund, it was something to have her warm though 
uncomprehending sympathy. 

And two days later Antoinette was asking herself if Rosamund had some sort of sixth 
sense which told her about things in advance. 

It was at the end of an exacting day, in which she had been taking the minutes of a long 
and excessively uninteresting board meeting; the sort of one-day assignment which none 
of them liked but which each of them at a freelance agency had to take on in turn. 
Antoinette returned to the office to enquire about the next day's assignment, and as she 
came into the main corridor, Rosamund was coming out of the assistant manager's office. 

"Oh, there you are!" she exclaimed on a note of excited satisfaction. "I was afraid you 
mightn't be coming back this evening and the chance would slip. Something quite 
extraordinary has just turned up—something absolutely up your street. Go in and see Mr. 
Parnell. He's got what I imagine is the job in the world you would want." 

"Really?" Antoinette looked both mystified and pleased. "What is it?" 

"Go in and ask," Rosamund bade her. "It's a sort of answer to a prayer." 

Intrigued and curious, Antoinette went along to the office of the assistant manager who 
welcomed her cordially, with an air of a man who saw in her the answer to a ticklish 
problem. 

"I think I've got the perfect job for you, Miss Burney. If you don’t mind an assignment of 
unspecified length, that is." 

"If it's something special I’d regard that as an advantage." Antoinette smiled, for the 
constant change which her present freelance status involved was sometimes a strain. 

"I understand from Miss Heal that you're quite an accomplished pianist?" 


'Well—yes," she admitted as he paused. 



"Know all about musical terms? Could copy musical manuscript and that sort of thing, if 
necessary?" 

"Ye-es, I think so. Why?" 

"You know who I mean by Lewis Freemont, the pianist?" 

"Why, of course!" She half rose to her feet in sudden alarm. "He's one of the finest 
pianists today. What about him?" 

"It seems he had a car accident recently—" 

"I know!" 

"Some injury to the optic nerve and he's completely blind, poor chap. Dreadful thing to 
happen to anyone in mid-career," observed Mr. Parnell, with the cheerful sympathy of the 
totally uninvolved. "Well, he needs a secretary—someone with considerable musical 
knowledge. With most of our girls music is a closed book except for—" 

"I couldn't think of it!" cried Antoinette. "It's out of the question." 

"Why?" Mr. Parnell looked a good deal surprised. "I thought you'd jump at it, with your 
special knowledge. He's willing to pay well for the right sort of girl, and I imagine his 
need is pretty desperate." 

"Oh, but I couldn't!" She was not quite so emphatic that time, though her eyes were still 
wide with something like alarm. 

"Is it the fact of his blindness that scares you?" Mr. Parnell wanted to know. "I know 
some people have a horror of any abnormality." 

"No, no, it's not that. At least, not in the sense you mean," she added confusedly. 

The assistant manager regarded her in some perplexity. 

"Well, Miss Heal seemed to think you'd welcome the offer," he observed at last. "She 
said something about an answer to a prayer." 

"To a—? Oh?" Suddenly Antoinette remembered herself exclaiming in anguish, "If only 
one could do something!" 

It had been her ever-present sense of guilt and remorse which had forced the exclamation 
from her. She had not perhaps meant it in any literal sense. But now here was the 
opportunity to do something about the disaster which she, or a malignant fate, had 
brought upon him. With her special qualifications she could help him. Perhaps more than 
almost anyone else. As Rosamund had said—almost the answer to a prayer. 



She was trembling slightly, but she clasped her hands together in sudden resolution. 


"I'm sorry I spoke so hastily," she said quietly. "It was a silly sort of momentary panic, a 
—a feeling that I might not be able to cope. But I think I was wrong. I think perhaps I 
could be of help to him. I'll take on the job, Mr. Parnell. When do I start?" 

"Good girl!" Mr. Parnell looked relieved. "Can you start tomorrow? Everything cleared 
up from today's assignment?" 

"Yes, everything," said Antoinette, with the strange sensation of someone launching out 
upon a tightrope without much preliminary training. "Where do I go? To his Surrey 
home?" 

"Yes. Place called Pallin Parva. You take a Green Line bus to—" 

"I know. It's slightly over an hour's run." 

"That's right. There'll be quite a bit of travelling, I'm afraid. But in the ordinary way he 
spends a lot of time at his London flat. Once he's got used to—well, when the poor 
fellow's worked out some new routine, you'll probably work there a good deal." 

"It doesn't matter," Antoinette said. "The ride is pleasant, and I shall be going against the 
stream in the rush-hour. It could be much nicer than struggling up to town." 

"Very true." Mr. Parnell's tone was congratulatory now that she had decided to do what 
he wanted. "I'll phone and let Mr. Freemont know you'll be there tomorrow morning at 
ten." 

"Thank you," said Antoinette, and went in search of Rosamund, who was waiting for her 
with an expectant air. 

"Did you take it?" she demanded. 

"Yes, I took it." 

"I'm glad," said Rosamund. "I think it's the right thing for you." 

"I hope I shall be thinking so by this time tomorrow," replied Antoinette with a doubtful 
little laugh. 

She lay awake quite a long time that night, facing the fact that she was taking something 
of a risk in involving herself so deeply in Lewis Freemont's affairs. He might just 
conceivably remember her name, though she doubted if the name of one unimportant 
examination candidate would have lingered in his mind. After all, he had had to glance 
back at his papers to verify it even when he was speaking to her! 



Then it was just remotely possible that, with his unusually keen ear, he might recognize 
the voice of the girl who had spoken to him after the accident. But this seemed rather far¬ 
fetched even to Antoinette, and even more so as she lay awake in the middle of the night. 
Telling herself that any risk was worthwhile if she could atone in some small way for 
something she would always regard as her fault, she fell asleep at last. 

In the morning her mood was neither so hopeful nor so confident. As she boarded her 
Green Line bus she thought she must have been mad to embark on anything fraught with 
so much risk and so much emotional strain. But it was too late to turn back now, and she 
sat there watching the inner suburbs and then the outer suburbs slip past, and presently 
they were in the country, and in what seemed no time she was getting out of the bus at the 
now familiar stop. 

She even had to walk past the tree, where a long scar was a terrifying reminder of what 
had happened there. But this time she walked up the drive to Pallin Manor instead of 
stumbling along it in frantic haste. 

An elderly maid opened the door to her and, having shown her where to put her coat, 
conducted her to a long beautiful room at the back of the house, where large windows 
looked out upon a pleasant garden. 

Antoinette took in very few details in that first moment. All she saw was the unnaturally 
still figure sitting in the high-backed chair by the window. As she came forward he turned 
his head questingly, evidently hying to judge where she was by the sound of her foot¬ 
steps. But with the pathetically unpractised air of someone quite unused to being blind he 
looked just past her. 

It shook her more than she would have believed possible, and it was only with a 
tremendous effort that she kept her voice steady as she said, "Good morning, Mr. 
Freemont. I'm your new secretary." And she came right up to him and took his hand in 
hers. 

His long, strong fingers closed round hers tightly, and for the first time in her life 
Antoinette became aware that the sense of touch is the simplest and most primitive form 
of communication. The tightness of that clasp told her, more clearly than any words, of 
his misery and frustration and the agony of helplessness which had descended upon him. 

As she stood there holding Lewis Freemont's hand the last drop of her bitterness and 
resentment drained from her. Strangely enough, she felt her nervousness go also, and she 
could say quite naturally, 

"I should like to tell you how proud and pleased I am to come and work for you. I've 
often heard you play and it has always been a wonderful experience." 


Even then he said nothing, so that she wondered with a flutter of the old panic if he were 
trying to recall her voice. Then when he spoke all he said was, 



Did they tell you what has happened? 


"I know you've had a car accident." 

"And I'm blind. Did they tell you that? I'm quite blind. Like Samson in the Handel opera. 
"Total eclipse!" I keep on thinking of him stumbling on to the stage and beginning to sing 
that air. I never had the slightest conception of what it really meant until now." 

She moistened her dry lips and was glad he could not know that there were tears in her 
eyes. 

"It's ridiculously inadequate to say how sorry I am"—little did he know how inadequate 
and how sorry!—"but does it help you to talk about it?" 

"Yes." He gave a short surprised laugh. "You funny girl! It helps me to talk about it. No 
one else has thought of that. They're all so horrified and embarrassed that they talk of 
anything but the one thing that matters." 

"Tell me about it, then." She reached for a chair with her free hand and pulled it up, for 
he seemed either unaware that he still had her hand or unable to let it go, as though it 
were some thread that held him to normality. "Tell me even—" she steeled herself to say 
it—"How the accident happened." 

"That's the strangest and most macabre thing about it," he exclaimed. "You may think I'm 
mad when I've told you." 

"No, I shan't think you mad." Her voice was steady. "Go on." 

"It started—oh, months ago, when I adjudicated at a big music exam—What did you 
say?" 

"Nothing." 

"Among the candidates was a girl—quite a pretty, intelligent-looking girl. I can't 
remember her name though I've tried to several times. She was the most astonishing 
performer I ever heard, in the worst sense of the term. Her technique was quite 
outstanding, but beyond that there was nothing. Absolutely nothing. She had no real 
music in her, not a grain of what I can only call musical communication. I told her so 
frankly and advised her not to flatter herself that she would ever be a concert performer in 
a million years." 

"Wasn't that rather hard on her?" asked Antoinette, her tone dry in spite of herself. 

He looked surprised and said impatiently, "It was the truth. I think she knew it really. She 
gave me a rather baleful sort of look—" 



"Did she really?" exclaimed Antoinette in uncontrollable surprise. 

"Yes. Why not?" 

"Well—I don't know. It seems an odd sort of thing for a candidate to give the examiner." 

Unexpectedly he laughed a good deal at that, and she saw the taut lines of his face relax. 

"Anyway, I forgot all about her after that." He said that so carelessly that for a moment 
Antoinette felt again a twinge of the fury he had inspired in her all those months ago. 
"And then one evening she turned up at a concert. I remember it quite well. I was playing 
Prokofiev, I think, and then the Beethoven Fourth, and she was right there in the front 
row. I didn’t recognize her at first. I mean I couldn’t think who she was. I just knew that I 
knew her. I think I smiled at her. Anyway, she smiled at me. Then she began to haunt me. 
She was at every concert at which I appeared, sometimes in the front, sometimes on the 
platform." 

"Did you mind?" enquired Antoinette irresistibly. 

"Mind? No, of course I didn’t mind. Every public performer has to put up with a sort of 
lunatic fringe," he explained. 

"I see. She was just—part of your lunatic fringe?" 

"Yes, that's what I thought." 

"Perhaps she genuinely liked to hear you play. That could surely be a reason for her 
constant attendance?" 

After the way I'd brushed her off?" He sounded sceptical. "Anyway, it doesn't matter. She 
didn't matter until a week or so ago. And then I was driving home—perhaps a little too 
fast for country roads. There's a crossroads near here—" 

"I know," she said, fascinated. 

"I came round the bend full tilt and—you'll hardly believe it—she was standing there, 
bang in the middle of the road. I avoided her by a miracle, but the car went into a spin. 
And then I crashed into a tree, and that was it. She’d had her revenge all right!" 

"But she probably didn't mean it that way at all," cried Antoinette. "You're being almost 
—almost superstitious about the poor girl. There could be a dozen explanations—" 


Give me one," he cut in. 



"Oh, I don’t know.—Well, perhaps she had a crush on you. Followed you round, poor 
creature, wanted to see where you lived. People do that sort of thing. She was probably 
sick with horror about the whole thing." 

"No," he said slowly. "No, she couldn't have been. Because—and this is almost the 
strangest part of it all—she simply disappeared after that." 

"D-disappeared?" stammered Antoinette. "What do you mean?" 

"She didn’t even wait to see what she had done. Or maybe she waited just long enough to 
find that I couldn’t see her—couldn't identify her. But I'll tell you one thing—" his hand 
was so tight on hers now that it hurt—"if I ever get my sight back, or even part of it, I'll 
find that girl if it's the last thing I do." 

CHAPTER TWO 

SO intense was the bitterness in Lewis Freemont's voice that for a moment Antoinette 
was bereft of speech. Then suddenly he seemed to become aware that he was still holding 
tightly to her hand, and he released her and exclaimed abruptly, "I'm sorry. Was I hurting 
you?" 

"No." She withdrew her rather numbed fingers. "Not at all." 

"One forgets how strong one's hands become if one uses them constantly." He flexed his 
long fingers absently and, spreading them out in front of him, gazed at them with, 
sightless eyes. "It's so strange not to be able to see them," he said, half to himself. "I must 
have looked at them a hundred thousand times in my life. You do if you're a pianist. Just 
by looking at them you can assess their strength and stamina—what they will do easily 
for you and what you will have to coax them to do. And now—" 

He broke off and sighed impatiently. And, eager to keep him from lapsing into 
melancholy reflection, Antoinette asked quickly: 

"What would you like me to do first? I expect there are quite a number of letters waiting 
to be answered, aren't there?" 

"Hundreds of them." He laughed shortly. "Letters of condolence mostly, I suppose. From 
friends and fans—and people who loathe me." 

"Are there many of the last group?" she asked, smiling. 

But instead of answering her he exclaimed, "What an expressive voice you have! I can 
tell you're smiling just by the sound of your voice. You are smiling, aren't you?" he 
added anxiously, as though desperate to check the accuracy of the sense on which he 
must now place double reliance. 



'Yes, indeed! How quick of you to notice. 


"Music-makers have to have keen hearing," he replied. "There's a Viennese saying that 
we can hear the grass grow.—What was your question? I didn't listen to the words, only 
to the smile." 

That touched her so much that she had to swallow quite a lump in her throat before she 
could reply, 

"You spoke about letters from people who loathe you, and I asked if there were really 
many of those." 

"Lots, I should imagine," he said indifferently. "If one is successful one makes enemies, 
and if one doesn't suffer fools gladly one makes even more." 

"I heard you say that of yourself once!" she exclaimed involuntarily. 

"Heard me say what?" He turned to her with such an air of interest that it was difficult to 
believe he could not see her. 

"Th-that you never suffered fools gladly. You said it-very distinctly and unkindly, to tell 
the truth—as you thrust your way through a crowd of admirers at the stage door one 
night." 

"And you were there?" He gave an intrigued sort of smile. "Did you sometimes come to 
hear me play, then?" Evidently he had not paid much attention to her original greeting. 

"Oh, yes," said Antoinette. "I told you I did." 

"You're smiling again, aren't you?" He sounded curious and even a good deal amused. 
"Why?" 

"I suppose because I was recalling with such pleasure the times I heard you play." 

"How odd!" Then he frowned suddenly. "You aren't just a persistent fan pretending to be 
a good secretary in order to push your way into my private life and make a nuisance of 
yourself, are you?" 

"No, I'm quite simply a good secretary who happens to be interested in music. I wouldn't 
describe myself as a fan of yours exactly." 

"How would you describe yourself?" She had caught his attention completely now, and 
that air of bewildered, restless melancholy was for a moment completely gone. "Tell me 
what you are like," he commanded imperiously. 



Panic took hold of her but she fought it down, and even managed to laugh in a perfectly 
natural manner. 


"Well, I suppose it's never very easy to describe oneself," she said, as though she were 
seriously reflecting on the matter. I'm of medium height, not specially fat or thin. I have 
rather coppery brown hair—" 

"Straight or curly?" he enquired as though it were really important. 

"Slightly wavy—and thick. I have quite a good skin, though I'm pale. And I have eyes 
that are grey when I'm in a good temper and green when I'm angry. I think that's all." 

"No, it isn't. I can tell you a whole lot more than that already," he declared. "You must 
have an expressive mouth, otherwise one wouldn't hear your smile. You have a 
remarkably soothing speaking voice that falls very gratefully on the ear, and you have 
strong, interesting hands. In fact—" suddenly he broke off and then said, again in that 
peremptory tone—"give me your hand again." 

She was really frightened now. But because she had no choice, she put her hand into his, 
and he ran his other hand over the length and the tips of her fingers. 

"You're a pianist!" he exclaimed. 

"Well, I—I do play a bit," she admitted. 

"Oh, no, not just "a bit"," he corrected impatiently. "Not with those spatulate fingertips. 
Grip my hand.—Harder! As hard as you can," he commanded as she reluctantly clasped 
his hand in hers. 

Then he laughed on a note of triumphant interest as she exerted the full strength of her 
grip. 

"No one who doesn't use the muscles of the hand constantly has a grip like that," he 
declared. "How well do you play?" 

"No more than for my own amusement," she insisted hastily. "I do a lot of typing and that 
might account for—" 

"Nonsense," he interrupted. "Typing produces an entirely different effect. You shall play 
for me presently and I’ll tell you just how well you do play." 

"One day, perhaps," replied Antoinette, praying that nothing in her tone indicated to his 
keen hearing the unspeakable chill which his words induced in her. "But you mustn't 
scare me by suggesting anything so nerve-racking on a first meeting. It would be more to 
the point if I said that I hoped you would play for me one day." 



"Never!" He rejected the suggestion with such violence that she blinked. "I don't want to 
play now—for anyone but myself. Imagine being led to the piano, fumbling a little until 
one found one's bearings on the keyboard." He gave an exclamation of sheer disgust. "I'd 
rather never play again than make such an exhibition of myself!" 

"Stop being so self-pitying and arrogant," said Antoinette, and utter silence fell in the 
room. 

" What did you say?" He was quite white as he turned his sightless gaze upon her. 

"Just what you thought I said," she replied resolutely. "And, as you can probably tell from 
my voice, I'm not smiling." 

"No," he said slowly, "you're not smiling. One doesn't when one tells someone the 
disagreeable truth. But perhaps—" he smiled wryly—"your eyes are green." 

"Green?" she repeated uncomprehendingly. 

"You said they were green when you're angry. I thought—" his smile deepened ruefully 
—"you sounded as though your eyes were green." 

"Oh!" Suddenly the fact that he had not only taken her impulsive rebuke but could 
actually joke gallantly about it almost broke her heart—"I didn't mean—I shouldn't have 
said—" 

She stopped, because all at once the tears were running down her cheeks. Several times 
during the last half hour they had been very near. This time she simply could not stop 
them. She could only be wretchedly thankful for a moment that he could not see what 
was happening. 

"You meant exactly what you said," he told her drily, "and you were perfectly right to say 
it. I am arrogant. I suppose I've always rather fancied myself that way. And unless there 
is someone there to check me fairly brutally at times, I suppose I might become self- 
pitying. Arrogant people do when the tide turns against them." 

She was silent, because only by keeping quite still could she hide from him the fact that 
she was in tears. 

"You're very quiet." He frowned impatiently. "Have you decided to be offended or 
something?" 


"N-no." 


"Then what's the matter?—Why," he exclaimed incredulously, "You're crying!" 


'No, I'm not. 



"I don't believe you." He put out his hand and caught her, lightly and with some accuracy, 
by the wrist. Then with a questing, uncertain movement he unexpectedly put his other 
hand against her wet cheek. "You are crying," he said again, and there was astonishment 
and amusement in his voice, and something else which curiously warmed her cold, 
frightened heart. 

"I'm—sorry," she gasped. 

"No, don’t be sorry. I can't recall that anyone ever cried for me before. Perhaps arrogant 
people don't inspire tears." And he laughed slightly. Then he released her wrist, but only 
so that he could take her face between both his hands. 

"You silly girl," he said, half mockingly, half tenderly. "Your cheeks are quite wet. But I 
think, from the feel of it, that you have a pretty shape to your face—and laughter lines 
here—" those sensitive fingers traced a light curve round the corners of her mouth. Then 
suddenly he released her and said in a matter-of-fact sort of tone, 

"Well, I suppose we'd better do some of those letters, particularly the ones from the 
people who loathe me. After all, we don't want them to think I'm self-pitying, do we?" 

"N-no," agreed Antoinette huskily. "We'll reply to them very promptly and confidently." 

"That's the idea," he agreed. "You’ll find everything piled on that desk over there." He 
made one of those curiously sketchy gestures towards one corner of the room where a 
desk was standing. "Half of them haven't even been opened, I imagine. You'd better open 
them and read them to me. Begin with the signatures and then I can probably tell you if 
you need bother me with the whole contents or just reply conventionally to a 
conventional expression of regret." 

"Very well," said Antoinette, and cleared her throat. 

"Feeling better?" 

"Yes. Except that I feel rather an idiot. I don't often cry. I won't do it again, I promise." 

"Don’t promise anything. I might want to make you cry," he warned her calmly. "I'm 
often not at all a nice person. But you'll find that out for yourself. Fetch the letters." 

So she brought over the pile of letters—some still sealed in their envelopes, as he had 
said—and began to read them aloud to him. 

In the course of the next hour or so she learned quite a lot about him, both from the way 
people wrote to him and his reception of what was written. Few wrote with intimate 
knowledge or warmth, though many wrote with undoubted respect and regret. Inevitably, 
practically the same words clothed the same sad sentiments again and again, and she was 
thankful that he had decreed that many of these well-meant but conventional letters 



should not even be read out to him. They would only have re-emphasized unbearably the 
horror of what had happened to him. 

"That will just be a routine expression of sympathy," he said to at least half of the letters 
when she had got no further than the signature, and almost always he was right. 
Sometimes, on glancing through the letter, she would give him an odd detail or two, but 
usually it ended with his saying impatiently, 

"Thank them politely and say that, as my secretary, you will let them know how I get on. 
Then file the letter and forget it." 

Once or twice, for some reason that she usually could not fathom, he would say, "Put that 
aside. I'll deal with that later." And once he laughed with malicious enjoyment over a 
particularly fulsome tribute from another well-known pianist and said, 

"Damn him, there's relief in every line. He always did regard me as his most powerful 
rival." 

"Do we reply?" enquired Antoinette. 

"Of course. And in our gayest and most confident vein. I see no reason why he should 
sleep more comfortably at night for the thought that I'm blind." 

Antoinette bit her lip, poised again for a dangerous moment between laughter and tears. 
Then she opened a very different-looking letter—so different that she was moved to 
describe its actual appearance. 

"This is on lovely almost dove-coloured paper, and the address is "Comerways", Pallin 
Parva—" 

"And it's signed "Charmian"?" he finished with a touch of genuine interest. 

"Yes, it's signed "Charmian"," she agreed. "Shall I read it? It looks rather—personal." 

"I can't know the contents if you don't read it, can I?" he retorted disagreeably. 

"I thought you might prefer to have this one read out by someone nearer to you—more 
intimate with you." 

"I have no one nearer to me," he said coolly. "I have no immediate family, if that's what 
you mean. And you're going to have to be my second self if you remain as my very 
personal secretary." 

The thought both wanned and scared her. But she said in as practical a tone as she could, 


Didn't you have a personal secretary before all this happened? You must have, surely? 



"No, no!" He rejected the very idea with distaste. "I just used to get someone from an 
agency once or twice a week. A different one each time if possible so that I never felt 
dependent on or attached to any specific person. I detest personal ties—almost without 
exception." 

"How you must hate this new arrangement, then!" The exclamation was out before she 
could stop it. 

"I don't like it," he replied bluntly. "It's one of the things which incline me to self-pity. 

But possibly it's good for my arrogant soul. Read the letter." 

"Yes, of course!" She glanced back at the forgotten letter and, keeping her tone as 
impersonal as possible, she read aloud, 

"My dear, I only want you to know that I am thinking of you with love and sympathy. 
Since someone else will have to read this to you I cannot write much of what I would say. 
May I come and see you, Lewis? Each time I telephone they say you are not having 
visitors. But I'm not just a visitor, surely? Please let me come. My love to you, 

Charmian." 

"When was that written?" he enquired. 

"Exactly a week ago," said Antoinette, glancing at the date. 

"Hm. She's waited rather a long time, hasn't she? Dial the number for me, give me the 
telephone and— No, wait a moment! First gather up all those routine replies. You'll find 
a typewriter and everything you require in the small room which opens out of this one. 
That will be your office. You can get on with those letters for the time being. How many 
more have we to deal with?" 

"About a dozen. And then there are eight—no, ten—that you said you would attend to 
later. They required something more than the conventional reply." 

"All right. Take the ones we've dealt with, and then get me Mrs. St. Leger's number. It's 
at the head of the letter, I suppose. In any case, it's Pallin four-seven, if I remember 
rightly." 

"It's on the letter," Antoinette said, glancing back at the expensive dove-coloured sheet in 
her hand. "Pallin four-seven, as you say. Then she lives in the neighbourhood?" 

"She's more or less my nearest neighbour," he replied, but he offered no further 
information about her. 

So Antoinette transferred her letters to the small inner room, where she found, as he had 
said, a typewriter and a well-equipped desk. Then she came back and dialled Charmian 
St. Leger's number. 



A light, very musically pitched voice replied, "Mrs. St. Leger speaking." And Antoinette 
said, "Mr. Freemont would like to speak to you," handed the receiver to her employer and 
withdrew to her own office. 

Only then did she discover, to her vexation, that she had left her shorthand notebook 
behind. She went back into the room, walking quietly so as not to disturb him, and was in 
time to hear him say in a tone of half-mocking indulgence. 

"Yes, you can come if you like. So long as you promise not to cry over me. Tears bore 
me." 


Antoinette withdrew silently again and closed her door. She wondered if her tears had 
bored him. On the whole, she thought not. 

She worked steadily for some time. And since she was both quick and efficient, she 
gradually disposed of most of the large pile of letters by the time a maid came and told 
her lunch was ready. 

"Mr. Freemont prefers to lunch alone," the girl volunteered. 

"Yes, of course," Antoinette agreed. By which she supposed she meant that she well 
understood he would hate to be observed while he was getting used to the difficult task of 
eating without seeing what was set before him. Oh, daily, hourly, humiliation for one 
who had always been so arrogantly independent! Even the simplest detail of everyday life 
must present its special problems now. And all because she— she —had been fool enough 
to come to a guilty stop in the middle of a road where she should never have been! 

Antoinette found she had little appetite for the excellent lunch served to her in the silent 
dining-room. When she was actually with her new employer, or working hard on his 
behalf, she could hold the worst of her remorse at bay. But alone now and without the 
compulsion of work upon her, she could only think how quiet the house seemed and how 
desolate it must be to him. 

Presumably he had taken pride and pleasure in it once. Now it was the prison which 
enclosed him, the immediate limit of the dark world in which he now wandered. 

She could not bear to linger over her coffee and was back again at her desk so quickly 
that he unexpectedly rang his bell for her and, on her entering the drawing-room, said 
rather disagreeably, 

"You don't have to display quite such a passion for work, you know. It's hardly half an 
hour since that typewriter stopped tapping, surely?" 


I'm sorry. Does the sound of it irritate you? 



"No more than anything else." He gave a sigh of weary impatience. Then he laughed 
shortly and added, "I take that back. More self-pity, I'm afraid, wasn't it?" 

"You're entitled to a little." She tried to make that sound as though she too found it wryly 
amusing instead of unbearably pathetic. "I've practically finished that first batch of 
letters. Do you want us to deal with the others now?" 

"We might as well," he agreed indifferently. And then, in a rather different tone, "Do you 
know, I don't even know what your name is." 

"You don't?" She felt like a nervous rider suddenly faced by some tremendous obstacle 
which she thought she had already surmounted. Then, calling on all her coolness and self- 
possession, she said, "My name is Miss Burney, and my friends call me Toni." 

"Why Toni?" 

"Oh, it's a nickname." She thought she had got across her surname safely, but she dared 
not risk the combination with her unusual Christian name. "I never liked my real name." 

"Which is—?" 

"Sarah," she declared desperately, offering the first name that came into her head. 

"Sarah?" He repeated it reflectively. "No, that wouldn't suit the girl I'm visualizing. Toni 
is much better. Am I regarded as one of the friends who call you Toni?" 

"If you—if you want to, of course." 

"Very well then—Toni. We'll deal with the rest of the correspondence." 

Surreptitiously she wiped a few beads of moisture from her forehead and picked up her 
pencil. 

They had just dealt with the very last letter when the maid who had announced 
Antoinette's lunch came in and said that Mr. Everleigh was there. Antoinette guessed 
immediately that this was Gordon Everleigh, the highly successful manager who handled 
the affairs not only of Lewis Freemont but of many other distinguished artists in the 
musical world. 

"He can come in," said her employer, and Antoinette read quite clearly on that intelligent, 
sensitive face first the pleasure of one about to greet a real friend and then the doubt and 
uncertainty of having to face someone so inextricably associated with all that had been 
lost. 


'Would you like me to go?" she enquired. 



"No, no. You'd better stay and meet him. He's my manager and you'll have quite a lot to 
do with him. For a time at any rate, until we know for certain—" 


He broke off and was silent until the door opened again and the maid announced, "Mr. 
Everleigh." 

Gordon Everleigh was a tall, good-looking man, perhaps a year or two older than Lewis 
Freemont himself, with an air of controlled energy and good-humoured authority peculiar 
to successful men who deal well with people. 

His greeting to Lewis Freemont was warm without being gushing, sympathetic without 
being too emotional. And when he was introduced to Antoinette he shook hands warmly 
and said with every sign of real sincerity that he was glad to see her, since her presence 
suggested that Mr. Freemont had decided to take up some sort of active life again. 

"Not to the extent of contemplating any public playing," put in Lewis Freemont shortly. 

"Too early to discuss that," replied the famous manager imperturbably. "I've postponed 
the proposed American tour, of course. But there’s no need to make speedy decisions 
about anything else." 

"I've made my decision—a final and all-embracing one," was the cold reply. "I shall not 
play in public again unless I can walk unaided to the piano and do my job properly. I'm a 
working musician, not a circus side-show." 

"Is it all right if I go and get on with my own work now?" asked Antoinette in a small 
voice. 

"Yes, yes, of course." Lewis Freemont dismissed her impatiently, and she went 
thankfully to her own office, where she despised herself for the fact that she had to wipe 
away a tear before she could get on with her work. 

To her surprise, about half an hour later, Gordon Everleigh came into her office—but by 
the doorway from the hall, and not directly from the drawing-room where he had been 
with Lewis Freemont. 

"Miss Burney, I want a confidential word with you," he said, his strong, pleasant face 
slightly creased with worry now that he no longer needed to give an appearance of 
confident cheerfulness. "Freemont seems to have taken a fancy to you and to feel that you 
could be a real support to him. I hope you're going to stay in this job, even though it will 
present quite a lot of difficulties from time to time." 

"Why, of course!" Antoinette assured him earnestly. "You need have no fear of that. I've 
always admired Mr. Freemont as an artist. I'm only too glad if I can be of any help to him 
now." 



"Well, of course that's how we all feel—those of us who admire him and are fond of 
him," said Gordon Everleigh, apparently including Antoinette in this number without 
question. "This tragedy is about the most ghastly thing that could have happened to him. 
In a way it would almost have been better for him if he’d been killed. There's something 
proud and splendid about going out on the crest of a wave of glory, at the height of one's 
career. But to an independent, arrogant rather cussed creature like Freemont it must be 
pure hell to be so helpless." 

"I—realize that," said Antoinette faintly. 

"At the present time his one idea is to withdraw into himself. A simpler—I suppose one 
might say a humbler —man might have come to terms more easily with the situation. 
Sight is not an absolute requisite for a pianist. And to some men, once they had regained 
confidence and learned to be blind—there is no other expression for it—it would not 
have been impossible to make a distinguished career again. But Freemont is a proud 
perfectionist in everything. You heard what he said just now about not being a circus 
side-show. It's a perfectly ridiculous attitude, but a tragic one if he clings to it. What I 
wanted to say to you was that your day-to-day attitude could be quite a useful factor." 

"In what way?" Antoinette's voice was husky but eager. "I'll do anything. Anything ." 

"Good girl!" He gave her an approving glance. "Go carefully. Don't overdo things or give 
the impression of dying to coerce him. But keep always in mind the idea that we—you 
and I and the few who really care about him—have every intention that he shall go back 
to the concert platform. It's his life. Without it he's lost." 

"Oh, I'll try! I'll do my very best." 

"Don't nag him or argue—" Antoinette wondered how he supposed she would dare! 

—"Just go along with his ideas for the moment. But encourage him to play for you some 
time, keep him in touch with the musical world whether he shows interest or not. Put the 
emphasis on letters that are positive in approach and play down—or if you like, 
shamelessly suppress—any that are negative and depressing. Do everything you can to 
excite his interest and participation and don't let him retire into a backwater." 

"I'll do everything I can," Antoinette promised softly. 

"Encourage him to see people as soon as he shows the slightest inclination. At present I’m 
afraid the only people he will allow near him are you and me. That's why we're 
important." 

"I think," said Antoinette diffidently, "that he is going to see at least one other person 
today or tomorrow—a Mrs. St. Eeger." 

"Charmian St. Eeger?" Gordon Everleigh raised his eyebrows. 



"Yes. Will she be good for him, do you think?" 

"Well, yes—and no." The manager's good-looking face was perplexed but slightly 
amused too. Finally he said—"I suppose anything and anyone who brings him out of his 
present mood will be good for him. But the very fact that he was always attracted by her 
may make him feel inadequate now in her presence. Well—see how things go. Don't 
campaign too obviously. He'd rumble that immediately and be furious. Play it by ear, 
with all the kindness and common sense you have. You're going to need both of them." 

Then he patted her on the shoulder and said, "I have every confidence in you," before he 
went away—leaving her wondering if that assumption that one could do anything was 
what made him so successful with his clients. There is nothing quite so heady as having 
someone express unlimited faith in one. 

When she bade her employer good-bye later in the afternoon, she took it on herself to 
say, "I hope you're going to find me satisfactory. I've liked my first day very much." 

"I hope you're going to find me satisfactory too," he, retorted sardonically. 

"I think I shall," she told him demurely. And she was pleased that the last sound she 
heard from him was a genuinely amused laugh. 

On the way home in the bus she found suddenly that she was utterly exhausted, and she 
realized that the emotional strain of the day must have been considerable. 

"But I shall get used to it," she assured herself. "I've already cleared several of the worst 
hurdles. He has accepted me. My name, in the version I gave, roused no dangerous 
memories in him. He—likes me, I think. And Mr. Everleigh genuinely thinks I'm good 
for him." 

When she reached home an intensely curious Rosamund was waiting eagerly to hear how 
she had got on, and she listened with flattering attention to every word that Antoinette 
had to say. Only when the subject of Charmian St. Leger was reached did she interrupt to 
ask, 

"Is she in love with him, do you suppose?" 

"She could be." Antoinette gave grave consideration to what she found to be an 
unwelcome idea, though she could not have said why. "She wrote affectionately. But then 
some people do—particularly if they're under the influence of a tragedy. It’s their way of 
saying how sorry they are." 


And he?" enquired Rosamund. "Did he react affectionately? 



"Not really—no. But he's inclined to be mocking and a little sardonic about any display 
of feeling." She thought of his reaction when he found she was crying, but she did not tell 
Rosamund about that scene. It would have been difficult to justify her tears, for one thing. 

"Is there a Mr. St. Leger?" Rosamund then wanted to know. 

"No one mentioned him." Antoinette wrinkled her forehead reflectively. "Funny, I never 
thought of asking. I just assumed there wasn't one. She didn't sound as though there were, 
if you know what I mean." 

"I know exactly what you mean," Rosamund assured her. "She's a designing widow or 
divorcee, if you ask me, and you'll have to rescue him from her clutches, though how I 
can't really imagine." 

"Nor can I," replied Antoinette so feelingly that Rosamund laughed. 

"You don't feel anything like so badly about him now, do you?" she said curiously. "I 
mean—about his being so beastly to you that time at the exam." 

"No." Antoinette looked away. "That's all just water under the bridge. I want nothing but 
to help him now, if I can." 

"I suppose when you've become really friendly with him you might even tell him who 
you are and make him feel just a bit ashamed of the way he behaved?" 

"Oh, no!" There was such real alarm in Antoinette's tone that Rosamund looked 
surprised. "I don't want him ever to know. Not ever! It might—it might embarrass him, so 
that he suddenly disliked having me around." 

"Is he the kind to be easily embarrassed?" Rosamund sounded sceptical. 

"No," Antoinette was forced to admit. "But I don't want to take any risk. I'll never let him 
know." 

"Of course," said Rosamund reflectively, "If he ever recovered his sight—which is what 
we must hope for him—he might quite easily recognize you, mightn't he?" 

'"Yes," agreed Antoinette stonily, "He would recognize me then." 

"Unless he'd forgotten all about you," amended Rosamund cheerfully. "After all, he didn't 
recognize your name. One would have expected him to, really. It's quite an unusual one." 


"I simply gave my name as Miss Burney and said my friends called me Toni, and that it 
was a nickname because I didn't like my own name which was—Sarah, I think I said." 



"Good gracious!" Rosamund opened her eyes wide. "You did take a lot of precautions, 
didn't you?" 

"I was determined he shouldn't know me," replied Antoinette obstinately. 

"So even if he has to repeat "Miss Burney" rather often, you still hope that he—" 

"He's going to call me "Toni"," said Antoinette a little reluctantly, which made Rosamund 
open her eyes wide again. 

"Well, well, you have made a good beginning, haven't you?" Rosamund laughed a good 
deal. But after that her questions were exhausted. 

The next day Antoinette set out for Pallin Parva in a very different mood from that of the 
day before. A certain degree of nervous anxiety still lingered. But far stronger than any 
anxiety was her eagerness simply to see him again and perhaps to put into practice a little 
of Gordon Everleigh's advice. If she could be even remotely instrumental in helping 
Lewis Freemont back to public life, something of the weight of guilt which still pressed 
on her day and night would be shifted. 

Brenda, the maid who opened the door to her, greeted her already as a member of the 
household, and smilingly volunteered the information that Mr. Freemont seemed in much 
better spirits that day. Antoinette was just wondering if she might dare to attribute this 
partially to her own presence when Brenda went on, 

"Mrs. St. Leger came to see him yesterday evening, and I expect that cheered him up. 
She's a lovely lady. Everyone round here likes her." 

"Is there a Mr. St. Leger?" enquired Antoinette casually, as she ran a comb through her 
hair. 

"Colonel St. Leger there was," said Brenda in a somewhat repressive tone. "But he went 
off with someone else—quite a nobody. To South America, they say. No one could 
understand it—his leaving a lovely women like Mrs. St. Leger. But never a word has any¬ 
one ever heard her utter against him," declared Brenda emotionally. "She's been a saint 
about it, as you might say." 

"Really?" murmured Antoinette, feeling perversely that she liked Mrs. St. Leger none the 
better for her saintly behaviour. Then she went into the drawing-room, where she found 
her employer, as Brenda had said, in distinctly better spirits. 

For his part, he made no reference to his attractive neighbour's visit, but plunged 
immediately into some intricate business details to do with the recent purchase and partial 
reconstruction of the house. This involved Antoinette's reading him one or two legal 
documents of a complicated nature. But, though she herself found some difficulty in 
following them, he never seemed to lose the thread. On the contrary, he appeared able to 



keep a clear picture of the whole transaction in his mind even though unable to refer back 
to the printed or written word. 

When she commented on this, he gave a slightly surprised laugh and said, "It's easier than 
memorizing a concerto." But she thought he was not displeased to be praised, which 
made him suddenly seem very human and vulnerable. 

Towards the end of the discussion there was suddenly the sound of a dog barking on the 
lawn, and a moment later the glass door into the garden opened and in came someone 
who could, Antoinette felt sure, be only Mrs. St. Leger. 

Not only was she in Brenda's words undoubtedly "a lovely lady". She came in with the 
smiling air of one confident of her welcome. She must, thought Antoinette a trifle 
uncharitably, have worked hard the previous evening, for instead of the rebuff she would 
undoubtedly have received yesterday she won a look of smiling expectancy as Lewis 
Freemont turned and said, 

"Is that you, Charmian?—Ah, I thought I heard Rufus—" as a friendly red retriever 
pushed gently past Mrs. St. Leger and came to put his head on Lewis Freemont's knee. 

"Are we both welcome, or are we in the way?" The visitor spoke to Lewis Freemont, but 
her charming smile included Antoinette in the query. 

"You're not in the way. This is my secretary, Miss Burney, who hopes she will give 
satisfaction and thinks I shall." 

Still smiling, Charmian St. Leger came over and shook hands with Antoinette. She was a 
tall, indescribably elegant woman, beautifully though very simply dressed, with smooth 
fair hair and wonderful violet-blue eyes—the kind of eyes which look soft and dreamy 
but which curiously often belong to strong-minded people. 

"Miss Burney—I’m so glad Lewis has found you. He tells me that, in addition to 
everything else, you have a good knowledge of music. That's going to be very helpful to 
him with his book." 

"His book?" Antoinette looked enquiring. But her employer said a little disagreeably, 

"She doesn’t know about that yet." 

"I'm sorry!" Her hand brushed his arm in the lightest gesture of apology. "I mustn't 
interfere, must I? But I'm so eager for you to do things. May I ask just one more 
question? Have you told Miss Burney about the suggested letter to Sir Horace?—You 
haven't?—Oh, dear, I'm too impatient, I know. But then I'm rather proud of the letter idea 
because it was mine, and I think it's a good one. May / tell Miss Bumey about it?" 



"If you like." He was leaning back now against the high, carved back of his chair, and 
although his expression was faintly mocking, Antoinette saw that it was indulgent too. 


"It's about this strange business of the girl who caused the accident," explained Mrs. St. 
Leger, and Antoinette felt as though someone had hit her between the eyes. "Has Lewis 
—has Mr. Freemont told you about her? The girl who obviously hated him because he 
failed her rather brutally in a music exam?" 

"Yes," said Antoinette, her mouth dry and her muscles tense with the effort of appearing 
unperturbed. "But I think, if I may say so, that he rather exaggerates her—her role in 
this." 

"I think so too." Mrs. St. Leger was all gracious agreement. "But that makes it all the 
more important to rid him of the obsession if—" 

"I'm not subject to delusions as well as blind," interjected Lewis Freemont drily. "Go on 
with your story." 

Mrs. St. Leger looked slightly shaken for a moment, but then she turned her full attention 
upon Antoinette, so that it was inexpressibly difficult to meet the scrutiny of those violet- 
blue eyes which had become shrewd suddenly instead of dreamy. 

"Well, my idea was that it should be fairly easy to identify her. One only has to write to 
Sir Horace Keen at St. Cecilia's College—What did you say?" 

"Nothing. I—I pricked myself on the pin holding these papers. You were saying—if one 
wrote to Sir Horace Keen—?" 

"And asked for a list of the students examined on that occasion—" 

"Better make it a list of those l failed on that occasion. There were quite a number of 
them," put in Antoinette's employer unkindly. 

"Yes, that's even better," agreed Mrs. St. Leger cheerfully. "If Lewis actually had that list 
of names in front of him—" 

"I shouldn't be able to see it," he reminded her harshly. "Put it a different way, would 
you?" 

"Oh, my dear!" There was an affecting little catch in her voice. "I meant—if you were 
told the names, you would almost certainly remember which she was." 

"I might," he agreed. "At any rate it's worth trying. You might write to Sir Horace on 
those lines, Miss Bumey. Make it your first letter will you? I'm curious to see his reply— 
I mean, to have his reply," he corrected himself deliberately. 



'Very well. 


With the air of a calm and competent secretary, Antoinette gathered up her papers and 
disappeared into the small office. Only when the door was shut behind her and she had 
sunk down in the chair before her desk did she dare to become the haggard, shaking, 
frightened girl she really was. 

CHAPTER THREE 

"I'LL have to leave!" Antoinette's first panic-stricken reaction was such a desire for flight 
that she could hardly control it. "There's no way of avoiding discovery now. When that 
list of names comes and I read it out to him—" 

In her agitation she moved some small articles to and fro on the desk in front of her. 

"When I read it out to him—" Like a gramophone needle which refused to go further on a 
record her thoughts stuck at that one point. 

In that list of unsuccessful candidates only one would stand out. Antoinette Bumey. 

She could almost hear him repeating the name reflectively. "Burney—Burney. That's 
your name, isn't it? Antoinette—Bumey. But that was the girl! I remember now." And 
then the white rage and hatred with which he would turn his sightless gaze upon her and 
exclaim, "Toni—Toni! That's short for Antoinette, isn't it?" 

Oh, she could never, never face such a moment! Much better to leave now, to trump up 
any excuse. 

But how could she leave now? After making such high-sounding promises to Gordon 
Everleigh. And feeling—she twisted her fingers together until they ached—feeling as she 
did towards Lewis Freemont. 

Not that she must exaggerate the position, even to herself. Such wording made it seem 
almost as though she were in love with him. Whereas what really tormented her was her 
desperate pity for him and her sense of guilt. All she asked was to be of use to him, to 
compensate in some small way for the tragedy she had forced upon him, to have some 
little part in rescuing a great artist from frustrating inactivity and bringing him back to the 
exhilarating conflict and heart-wanning rewards of a public career. 

But none of that would be remotely possible once he knew —once she had read out that 
list to him. And here she was back where she had started. 

Inevitably it would be she who would read it out. First Sir Horace's reply, and then the 
list enclosed with it—name by name until she came to her own. Unless— 



Suddenly Antoinette's mind moved on at last from that dreadful, inescapable moment, 
with what seemed to her a terrific, breathtaking leap. For who, after all, was to know if 
she read out all the names? 

She winced at the thought of such a gross offence against integrity—an integrity so 
doubly necessary between a blind employer and a secretary on whom he must utterly 
depend. Could she really bring herself to trick him like that? Could any ultimate good 
justify anything so hateful and contemptible? 

She rubbed her cramped fingers, only then realizing how long she had been gripping 
them together. 

"It would be in his best interests," she tried to tell herself. "If I stay here I truly, truly can 
help him. Mr. Everleigh thought so too. He said so. He said I was to play down, or even 
suppress, any letters which might depress him." 

He had not meant any breach of faith like this, of course—the deliberate falsification of 
information her employer had specifically requested. 

"Oh, what shall I do?" Antoinette whispered, and as she leant her head on her hands, she 
realized that it was aching from sheer concentration and intensity of thought. 

Well, one thing was certain. The letter to Sir Horace had to be written. Mrs. St. Leger was 
perfectly capable of checking up on that before she left the house, for she was very keen 
on the fact that this was her idea. And that half appealing, half playful air of hers hid a 
very solid determination to have things as she wanted them, Antoinette did not doubt. 

Slowly she rolled a sheet of paper into her machine and began to type a polite request to 
Sir Horace Keen, at St. Cecilia's College, that he would, as a personal favour to Mr. 

Lewis Freemont, supply a list of the students Mr. Freemont had examined and felt bound 
to fail in the examination early in the year. 

In her capacity as secretary, Antoinette had to sign the letter, which frightened her afresh. 
But if Sir Horace or his secretary found any coincidence in the double appearance of a 
somewhat unusual name, at least neither would go further than a mild flicker of interest. 
To make assurance doubly sure, however, Antoinette signed her letter "T. Burney." 

It was just as well she had given the letter her early attention, for, as she had expected, 
Mrs. St. Leger came into the office before she left and, having warmly admired the 
neatness and efficiency of Antoinette's arrangements, asked, "Did you write the letter to 
Sir Horace Keen?" 

"Oh, yes." Without even waiting to be asked, Antoinette handed her the letter with an air 
of candour, and Mrs. St. Ledger proceeded to read it with satisfaction. 


I'm sure that will draw the information we want! 



The suggestion of continued interest in the subject secretly chilled Antoinette. But she 
tried not to take the "we" too literally. 


"You're going to be so good for Mr. Freemont, I know." Mrs. St. Leger's smile was open 
and sweet, though her violet-blue eyes remained cool and speculative. "How did he get 
hold of you?" 

"By applying to the agency for whom I work." Antoinette's smile was also open and 
sweet, but the expression in her eyes was guarded. "I was offered the job because I 
happen to have some knowledge of music, you remember." 

"Yes, of course. Do you play a great deal?" 

"Not nowadays. I used to when I had more time. But earning one's living doesn't leave 
unlimited time for a hobby." Antoinette determinedly sounded philosophical rather than 
resentful. 

"You know, Mr. Freemont is tremendously anxious to hear you play." 

"Is he? I don't know why he should be." Antoinette smiled as she reached for an envelope 
and put in into her typewriter. 

"Because he says you have the hands of an experienced pianist. He says he can feel that 
you have. I told him—" she gave her charming laugh— "that I was surprised to hear he 
had got as far as holding hands with you." 

"And what," enquired Antoinette, still smiling coolly, "did he have to say to that?" 

"He was rather unreasonably cross." Mrs. St. Leger gave a rueful little sigh. "I always 
forget that Lewis hasn't much sense of humour. I suppose if one is a serious, dedicated 
artist, one doesn't. And anyway, almost anything or nothing irritates him at the moment, 
which one quite understands, of course. Poor darling, he must be so utterly, utterly 
wretched." 

"Yes," agreed Antoinette stonily, and she went on with her work, in the hope that Mrs. St. 
Leger would now go. But after a moment her visitor said musingly, 

"I know Lewis—Mr. Freemont—has quite a thing about this girl he wants to trace, but it 
was extraordinary that she should be deliberately standing there in the middle of the road 
when he came driving home, wasn't it?" 

"Perhaps," suggested Antoinette steadily, "she wasn't standing there. Perhaps she was just 
crossing the road." 

"Oh no! He's quite positive about that. He says she just stood there, so that he had to 
wrench over the steering wheel in order to avoid her." 



Something in the cool, clear tone and the positive words recalled that awful moment of 
time so resistlessly that it was all Antoinette could do not to cry out, "Be quiet, be quiet. 
You don’t have to repeat it. It's with me day and night." 

Instead, she said rather tonelessly, "It does sound queer, put like that. But my theory is 
that she was a fan who had come to have a look at his house, and she felt a fool at being 
caught there and hesitated for a moment not knowing whether to go back or forward." 

"Why, how clever of you!" The lovely blue eyes opened to their fullest extent and Mrs. 
St. Leger gazed at Antoinette in seeming astonished admiration. "Just as though you'd 
thought yourself into that girl's mind! But then," she objected the next moment, "how 
would she have recognized him in that split second?" 

"He was driving his easily identifiable white car," stated Antoinette. "Any admirer of his 
would have seen that outside concert halls a dozen times." 

"How do you know he was driving the white car?" asked Mrs. St. Leger curiously, and 
for a dreadful moment Antoinette felt almost sick. Then she said coolly, 

"He hadn't any other car, had he? I just assumed it was that one. I've seen it myself 
several times outside the Festival Hall." 

"He has two cars, as a matter of fact. But it was the white one," observed Mrs. St. Leger. 
Then she said good-bye and went away, leaving Antoinette so shattered that she was 
tempted to say she could not eat anything when Brenda came to tell her that her lunch 
was ready. 

"Mrs. St. Leger's gone," said Brenda, apparently under the impression that everything her 
idol did was interesting. "Didn't she look lovely in that blue suit with that great red dog 
running along beside her?" 

"Lovely," agreed Antoinette. But she had a fleeting moment of sympathy with the erring 
Colonel St. Leger in his escape to South America with what Brenda had described as 
"quite a nobody." Perhaps there was something relaxing and acceptable in a nobody after 
the all-embracing charm and tightness of everything Charmian St. Leger seemed to do. 

Before she left that evening her employer also asked after the letter to Sir Horace Keen 
and Antoinette was able to say that it had been written. 

"Of course he might not be willing to supply the names of unsuccessful candidates at this 
date," Antoinette observed tentatively, in the faint hope that she might thus pave the way 
for the non-appearance of any list if this seemed desirable. 


But Lewis Freemont scouted such a notion. 



"Nonsense. Of course he'll supply the names," he replied, with the careless certainty of 
one quite unused to having his wishes disregarded. "Why not?" 

Antoinette dared not continue the discussion further, so they left it at that. And the letter 
to Sir Horace Keen was posted along with all the others. Though the "plop" as it dropped 
into the post-box had a hollow, fateful sound to Antoinette. 

During the next few days she alternated between a real and deep satisfaction in her work 
for Lewis Freemont and an uncontrollable dread of what the post might bring. Rosamund 
declared a little puzzledly that it was difficult to tell if Antoinette were happy or unhappy 
these days. 

"I'm happy!" Antoinette asserted emphatically. "I feel I'm doing something really 
worthwhile, and I do think that I'm making things a little easier for—him." 

"I like the breathless hush before the significant pronoun," said Rosamund with a laugh. 
"Don’t lose your heart to him, Toni. I feel it in my bones—and they're reliable bones in 
this respect—that Mrs. St. Leger means to have him, and she sounds to me like a lady 
who gets what she wants with no holds barred." 

"I'm sure she is," agreed Antoinette lightly. "But don't worry. I'm not putting up any 
competition in that line." 

"Well, you look worried sometimes when you’re just sitting there not doing anything 
special," said Rosamund affectionately. "I know you too well not to notice." 

"I think I worry a little about the work still." Antoinette produced an admirably casual 
smile. "I'll soon be over that stage, though." 

But she knew she would not be over that stage until Sir Horace's reply had been received 
and dealt with. 

The very next morning the reply arrived. She knew at once what it was, and her heart 
gave an almost physical jolt of agony as she saw the address of St. Cecilia's College 
stamped on the flap of the envelope. 

"Here is Sir Horace's reply," she was surprised to hear herself say quite coolly. "Shall I 
read it first?" 

"Please do." He looked grimly interested, as though he already saw a hated goal in sight. 

With an unsteady hand Antoinette slit open the envelope and drew out a letter and a 
separate sheet on which a list of names had been typed. There were eight of them and, 
glancing distastefully at the list, she saw that her own name was second on it. 


Read the letter!" Lewis Freemont was suddenly impatient. "Has he supplied the list? 



"Oh, yes." And as she recognized that the moment of no return had arrived Antoinette 
was all at once quite calm. 


She read out Sir Horace's courteous note, in which he enquired solicitously after the 
famous pianist's progress and expressed pleasure at being able to do him any small 
service, either now or at any future time. Then she turned to the list and slowly read it 
aloud, omitting the second name. 

At the end he was frowning in a puzzled way, and he said curtly, "Read it again." 

She did so, hoping that her voice would remain steady to the end. She paused slightly 
after each name, as though giving him time to reflect, but really so that she could regain 
control of her voice. 

He stopped her once and muttered, "Anne Broderick? —No, that wasn't quite the name. 
But I think it was something like that. Patricia This and Jennifer That you can rule out. It 
wasn't a name like that. Anne—Broderick? No, I'm practically certain it wasn't that. And 
yet—Are those all the names? You're sure?" 

"Those are all the names," stated Antoinette with iron calm. "I'm quite sure." 

And she felt she had crossed a tremendous gulf—safely, but with no real satisfaction to 
herself. In fact, never in her life before had she so completely disliked herself. 

"Well," he said at last, "it's maddeningly disappointing. I felt sure I should recognize the 
name when I heard it. Particularly in context with the others. But it's no good. Of course 
it wasn't the name on paper which made the real impression. It was the girl herself. Oh, if 
I could only see—see—see—!" 

For a moment he beat a clenched hand on the arm of his chair in an agony of frustration 
and despair, while she gazed at him in wordless horror, sick at the deception which so 
cruelly emphasized his helplessness. 

"I'm sorry." Suddenly he was calm again though rather despairingly sullen. "It upsets you 
when I talk like that, doesn't it?" 

"Oh, don't apologize !" cried Antoinette, hying to sound warm and eager instead of 
wretchedly unhappy too. "If you can't have an occasional outburst in front of your other 
self, as you called me, with whom can you have it?" 

He laughed slightly at that and held out his hand to her. 

"Oh, Toni! You nice child. Much too nice, as a matter of fact, to be the other self of 
anyone like me." 



Much too ordinary, you mean," she corrected him, as she put her hand into his. 
Everyone says you're a genius, while I—" 


"Geniuses are notoriously horrible to live with," he reminded her. 

"That hasn't been my experience to date," she replied gravely, which made him laugh 
again. "Would you like me to go on with the other letters now?" 

"No." Unexpectedly he shook his head. "I'm not interested in the rest of the post. Only in 
that list—which is no help after all. Routine correspondence would be insufferably dull 
after that. We'll leave it for today. You can read it for me presently and tell me if there's 
anything urgent. Though how can there be anything urgent now?" he added half to 
himself. 

"Very well. What would you like me to do, instead of routine correspondence?" She was 
anxious to direct his thoughts into something more positive than the morning's bitter 
disappointment. 

"What would I like you to do?" He repeated that, as though he savoured the question with 
interest and some amusement. Then suddenly he said, "I'd like you to play for me." 

"I couldn't think of it!" Her rejection of the idea was so complete that she actually 
snatched her hand away. "I—I—You make me nervous even by talking about it." 

"But why?" He sounded genuinely surprised as well as amused. 

"You know why! What amateur do you suppose would want to—to parade her 
deficiencies before a famous artist like you?" 

"You flatter me," he murmured, but obstinacy began to mingle with the amusement. "I'll 
be the kindest and most indulgent of judges." 

"No you won't! You're brutally frank and exacting. Everyone says you are. Look how you 
spoke to that wretched girl you're so angry with—telling her that she would never be a 
public performer in a million years." 

She could not imagine what perverse spirit of rashness made her bring that into the 
conversation. But he only shrugged the reference off contemptuously. 

"Oh, her! She was a cocky, insensitive piece who needed putting in her place. You're 
something quite different. You have the hands of a good executant and the simplicity and 
modesty that are essential if one is to learn. In fact, you're rather too diffident, if 
anything. I don't know if you're truly musical. I can't tell without hearing you. But I 
promise not to expect too much, or to be slashing in my judgment." 

"I'm sorry, I can't." 



He looked surprised again and rather piqued. 


"Toni—please!" For the first time in all her association with him she heard something 
less than command in his tone. "I'm genuinely anxious to hear you. Good heavens—" for 
a moment the more usual Lewis Freemont flashed out—"I don't usually have to coax 
them! Most often people are embarrassingly anxious to inflict their mediocre 
performances upon me." Then his tone changed again and he said quite gently, "As a 
special favour, will you play for me? There are few things I really want or find interest in 
these days. But this would give me real pleasure." 

"Oh—" it was an exclamation of something like despair—"if you put it like that, what 
else can I do?" 

"Nothing," he told her calmly. "I've invoked the one argument you can't set aside. I told 
you, I'm often not at all a nice person. This is emotional blackmail if you like—but you 
must play for me." 

"What shall I play?" She got up and went reluctantly towards the grand piano, which had 
stood closed ever since she had come into that house. 

"Whatever you like—from "The bluebells of Scotland" to the Appassionata," he replied. 
"I just want to hear you play." 

As she opened the piano and sat down before it she was already searching frantically in 
her mind for something—anything—which would not display just the qualities for which 
he had failed her all those months ago. It must be nothing that would pinpoint that almost 
slick virtuosity for which he had condemned her and by which he would inevitably 
identify her. It must be something which spoke in terms of music to the man of music 
who had lost so much. 

Hardly of her own volition, she began to play the slow movement of one of the later 
Beethoven sonatas. In other days she would without hesitation have chosen the last 
movement, in order to show off her faultless technique and brilliant finger-work. But not 
now—not now. 

In the last year she had, without even knowing it, become much less sure of herself, but 
she had learned and suffered a good deal in terms of human understanding. She was no 
longer the confident performer wanting—though perhaps in a quite innocent way—to 
"show off'. She was the remorseful and humbled girl using the familiar musical idiom to 
say to this man what she could not possibly say in words. 

In a curious way, after the first few minutes, she forgot about herself and any effects she 
was making upon Lewis Freemont. She felt like someone who had discovered a new 
language in which she was, by some inexplicable means, proficient. Her practised fingers 
obeyed her, as they had always done. But for the first time for years it was her heart 
rather than her head alone which told them what to do. 



At the end there was such a profound silence that she thought for a moment she had 
completely betrayed her identity. But when she turned to look at him he was leaning 
forward with an expression of pleasure and interest in his face keener than any she had 
seen there since she came to work for him. And all he said was, 

"Go on. Play the third movement now." 

"No, I can't." She was much more afraid of betraying her identity with the sheer brilliance 
required for that. "I'm not up to it technically," she lied. And then, before he could argue 
further, she suddenly said, with an inspiration that was like a flash of lightning on a dark 
night, "I think you must play the third movement. I've done my part." 

"/?" He raised his head in a movement of startled withdrawal. 

"Yes, you," she said. And she came over and took him by the hand. "Please. It's only fair. 

I did what you wanted, even though I was scared. Now you must do what I want." 

She thought he was going to refuse her with all the peremptory coldness at his command. 
But then she saw his expression change in the most extraordinary way. Capitulation was 
plain on that hard, handsome face. But mingled with it was an almost agonizing sense of 
relief. He wanted to capitulate. He wanted to be argued out of the position he had taken 
up. 

"Come," she said, quite gently but compellingly. And without a word he got to his feet, 
his hand now tight on her upper arm. 

With the skill of instinct rather than practice, she guided him to the piano, negotiating any 
obstacles in the way with the minimum of fuss. And for a moment as he sat down she 
stood behind him and pressed her hands lightly on his shoulders, as though to assure him 
that he was back where he belonged. 

He ran his hands over the keyboard. And then, with that brilliance of attack for which he 
was famous, he launched into the third movement. 

She stood quite near to him, nearer than she had ever been when she had heard him play 
before, and it seemed to her that she had never heard even him play like this. There was 
power, beauty, authority. But these there had always been. In addition there was an 
almost unearthy quality of understanding, as though, blind though he was, he could see 
further than mere human range. 

To Antoinette it was the most breathtaking musical experience of her life, and at the end 
she was wordless. 


'Where are you?" he said, and turned from the piano. 



"I'm here." She came close to him, and without a word he put his arms round her and hid 
his face against her. 


For almost a minute of utter amazement and deepest emotion she was silent. Then she 
timidly passed her hand over his hair and said, "Thank you." 

"No." There was the faintest huskiness in his voice. "Thank you. I thought I couldn't— 
wouldn't ever play again." 

"That was just part of the shock and the natural revulsion of feeling from being helpless," 
she told him gently. "You couldn't really live without playing, could you?" 

He shook his head. 

"Do you want to play any more just now?" 

"No. In some queer way I'm utterly exhausted. I didn't know I could be so—" he hesitated 
for the word and then said a little distastefully—"emotional." 

"It was a rather emotional occasion," said Antoinette. And he laughed at that and leant his 
head against her again, with a naturalness that stirred the strangest tenderness within her. 

"You play quite beautifully," he said almost dreamily. 

"Do I?" She could not disguise the happiness—indeed, the triumph—in her voice. For if 
ever a man was having to eat his words without knowing it, Lewis Freemont was doing 
that at this moment. "I'm rather out of practice." 

"Well, so am I." And they both laughed at that. 

"You must have worked very hard," he went on. "Your technique is excellent. You 
phrase musically too, though you're—what shall I say?—a bit musically inhibited. 

There's a great deal of feeling there, but you don’t quite know how to express it. There's a 
sort of gap between the way you feel and the way you speak with your fingers. Do you 
know what I mean?" 

"Yes, I know what you mean." And all at once she did. 

"We’ll find a way round that," he said in a singularly contented tone. And she looked 
down at the smooth dark head that was still against her and she was defiantly glad that 
she had deceived him for his own good. If she had read out that full list earlier that 
morning none of this could have happened. As it was— 

That was the moment when something indefinable stirred her senses with a flick of 
warning. Nothing so strong as alarm—just a sort of awareness that they were not alone. 



And, looking up over Lewis Freemont's head, she saw that Charmian St. Leger was 
standing framed in the garden doorway. 


"Good morning, Mrs. St. Leger," said Antoinette calmly, and she was keenly aware of the 
jerk with which her employer sat up straight again. 

"Charmian?" His voice struck a note of not entirely pleased enquiry. "You'll have to 
make more noise when you come in, my dear. It's a trifle disconcerting to have someone 
come upon one unawares." 

"So I gather." She laughed, but the sweetness of her tone had an edge to it for once. 

"Don’t be silly." He answered the tone rather than the words. "I don't usually prop myself 
against my secretary. But you come at a rather emotional moment. I'm almost literally 
unstrung with relief at the discovery that I can play again." 

"But did you ever doubt it, Lewis dear? / didn't. I knew you would play again and be as 
great as ever." 

"Then you had the advantage of me," was the dry retort, "for it was more than I knew." 
And, getting to his feet," he indicated to Antoinette by no more than a pressure on her 
arm that she was to lead him back to his chair. 

Immediately Mrs. St. Leger came forward and, with a sort of possessive tenderness, took 
over from Antoinette whether she wished it or not. As she did so, Antoinette suddenly 
realized that Sir Horace's letter and the accompanying list were lying open on the table 
for anyone to see. 

With a speed sufficient to gratify even Mrs. St. Leger she abandoned her employer to that 
lady's care and guidance and, in one comprehensive sweep, gathered up the morning's 
post. 

"Is it all right if I go now?" she asked a little breathlessly. "I really have quite a number of 
things to do." And, hardly waiting for her employer's word of permission she fled to her 
office. As she went she heard Mrs. St. Leger say with a gently amused little laugh, 

"Poor girl, she was quite embarrassed at being caught like that! You shouldn't play on her 
feelings quite so much, Lewis. You'll have a tiresome case of adoration on your hands if 
you're not careful." 

At any other time Antoinette would have stayed to hear the answer to that subtle little 
dig. But something even more urgent claimed her agitated attention. She had started on a 
deception, and, if she were to escape sudden disaster, it must be carried through to the 
last efficient detail. In other words, Sir Horace Keen's list must go and another be 
substituted. 



Having found with some difficulty a few sheets of paper of a kind seldom used in her 
work, she hastily typed out the list, omitting her own name. Then, resolutely though again 
with a sickening qualm of conscience, she tore the original list into shreds and stuffed 
these into her handbag. Only when she had creased the substitute list in the same folds as 
Sir Horace's letter did she feel virtually secure. 

Anything else seemed of such minor importance after this that she had to force herself to 
go on with her routine work. But this she did so that the sound of her typewriter should 
support her contention that she had a lot of work to do. 

As she had expected, Mrs. St. Leger came in presently, to ask very charmingly but quite 
confidently to see the list of names supplied by Sir Horace. Then she stood beside 
Antoinette's desk studying it for so long that Antoinette's nerves were in shreds by the 
time she said, rather discontentedly, 

"It's so odd! One would have thought he would be bound to identify one name from such 
a comparatively short list." 

"Oh, I don’t know." Somehow Antoinette contrived to look no more than reflective. "I 
can't imagine that Mr. Freemont attached much importance to the names of unsuccessful 
candidates once he had consigned them to oblivion. As a matter of fact, none of the 
names seemed to recall as specific personality to him." 

"Was he very disappointed?" 

"Yes, he was at first." 

"And then he went off at a tangent and offered to play for you?" 

"Not exactly. He insisted on my playing for him first. And from that I managed to lead 
him on to playing for me." 

"How clever of you," said Mrs. St. Leger coldly. And she looked at Antoinette with such 
dislike that Antoinette was both shocked and amused. 

But at least that ended the interview. Mrs. St. Leger went away and Antoinette was free 
to file the letter and list and tell herself that she was safe. 

It was difficult not to feel at least a trifle self-conscious when she saw her employer 
again. Not only was there the memory of that moving scene earlier in the day, there was 
also the recollection of Mrs. St. Leger's warning about his having "a case of unwanted 
adoration on his hands" if he were not careful. 

Antoinette hoped angrily that he had not attached the remotest importance to this 
ridiculous statement, or imagined that Mrs. St. Leger had been able to see something 
which he could not. If either was the case it seemed to cause him no embarrassment. He 



began to talk to her immediately about his decision to start playing again, and to recast 
their daily timetable to allow for practising. 


Finally, she ventured to ask, "Does this mean that you are thing of taking up your 
professional career again?" 

"Not necessarily," he said quickly. "Don’t try to rush me. I still loathe the very idea of—" 
he hesitated. 

"I know," she finished calmly. "—Of being led on to a platform. You keep on getting 
bogged down in that quite unimportant detail. Which is more important to you—the 
figure you cut or the music you produce?" 

He gave a startled, annoyed little laugh. 

"You do have a bracing way of putting things, don't you?" he said disagreeably. "I wish 
Charmian St. Leger could have heard the way you said that." 

"Why?" enquired Antoinette calmly. 

"Never you mind," he retorted. But she thought she had successfully counteracted any 
remarks about unwanted adoration, and the reflection gave her a good deal of 
satisfaction. 

Neither made any further reference to his interrupted career. Only, when she was going, 
he said, "It's been quite a day, Toni, hasn't it?" 

"Yes, it has," she replied more sombrely than she had intended, for the weight of her 
deception was still heavy upon her. 

"You sound very grave about it. You don't sound as though you're smiling at all." 

"Oh, but I am!" she exclaimed, and smile she did then. And she put her hand into his with 
that quick gesture of friendliness which expressed as much as any smile. 

"Yes, I can hear it now." He smiled too, and his fingers were strong and warm round 
hers. 

"It's a day to be grateful for all our lives," she said slowly. And then she bade him good¬ 
bye. 

"You funny child," he exclaimed half mockingly as he let her go. And then, as she 
reached the door, "But I'm not ungrateful, Toni. I'm not ungrateful." 

All the way home in the bus her heart was singing. And for minutes on end she could 
forget about the destruction of that list and think only of the wonderful fact that, guided 



by her hand, he had taken the first great step back to real recovery. For this she had made 
the terrifying decision to go and work for him. For this she had done something which 
would otherwise have been unforgivable. 

As she got off her bus someone almost beside her was hailing a taxi, and at the sound of a 
familiar voice she turned and recognized Gordon Everleigh. 

"Mr. Everleigh!" she exclaimed on impulse, and Lewis Freemont's good-looking manager 
turned. 

"Hello, Miss Burney. How are things going?" His hand was actually on the taxi door and 
the query was obviously purely conventional. 

But when she said, in a great breathless rush, "Wonderfully! He played for me today," 
Gordon Everleigh exclaimed, 

"He what? Here—get in. Can I drive you anywhere? I'm going to Waterloo myself, but 
I'll willingly miss my train if your news is true." 

"It's quite true, and you needn't miss your train," Antoinette told him with a smile, as she 
got into the taxi with him. "Waterloo will do for me too." 

This was not strictly correct, but she hardy cared where they drove as long as she could 
tell her news to someone who could appreciate its full significance. And certainly she 
could have had no more entranced an audience than Gordon Everleigh as she rapidly de¬ 
scribed what had happened at Pallin Manor that morning. 

"He played! He actually played for you! And how did he play?" 

"Divinely. I've never heard him play better." 

"No insecurity or—" 

"Oh, no, no!" She laughed at the very idea. "The attack was superb and the—the 
understanding was so complete. As though physical blindness had only increased his 
artistic vision." 

"And you just made him take over where you left off?" 

"It seemed a good idea," she explained. 

"A good idea! It was a stroke of genius, you wonderful girl. If kissing in taxis were not so 
suspect I'd kiss you. I always knew it would have to be a woman who worked the miracle 
with him. A man argues with logic, but a woman improvises with inspiration. It had to be 
a woman—and not Charmian St. Leger. Well, here we are at Waterloo, and I've three 



minutes to get my train. Here's my office number. Keep in touch and I'll be down at 
Pallin in the next few days. God bless you! You deserve a medal." 


He patted her approvingly on the shoulder, paid the taxi-driver and was gone in a whirl of 
congratulation and relief. 

As for Antoinette, she slowly made her way to the Underground, not minding in the least 
that she now had to retrace most of the way she had come. It was worth it—oh, a hundred 
times worth it—just to hear him say, "It had to be a woman—and not Charmian St. 
Leger." 

CHAPTER FOUR 

"YOU'RE LATE," observed Rosamund as Antoinette came in. Then, turning to look at her, 
she added, "Have you won a fortune or something? You look—oh, I don't know!—as 
though heaven had smiled on you today." 

"Heaven has smiled on me today!" Antoinette slipped off her coat and flung it with 
uncharacteristic carelessness on to the settee. "Lewis Freemont played for me today. The 
first time he has touched the piano since—it happened." 

"He played for you?" 

"And I played for him, incidentally." 

"Toni!" Rosamund was staggered. "What did he say?" 

"He said—" Antoinette smiled as she remembered the completeness with which he had 
unknowingly reversed his own judgment—"he said I played quite beautifully." 

"And you managed not to throw it in his teeth that he had once dismissed you as a clever 
automaton without a glimmer of the divine spark?" cried Rosamund incredulously. "I 
think you're a saint. Or else very silly," she added as an afterthought. "For even if the 
poor man is blind, it's good for him to be told a hard truth from time to time." 

"It wasn't the right moment," replied Antoinette, with more masterly understatement than 
Rosamund could possibly imagine. "He made me play for him—" 

"How?" asked Rosamund curiously. 

"By representing it as one of the few things which would still give him pleasure and 
interest. Though I think that was a bit of an exaggeration, to get his own way," Antoinette 
explained hastily. "Anyway, I stopped playing just at the point when he was mad keen to 
hear the rest, and I told him he would have to do the next movement, as my technique 
was not up to it. And he did just that." 



'Almost without realizing what he was doing? 


"Not quite like that—no. He was startled at first. Then, in some way, he was almost 
relieved at having his hand forced. Almost as though he longed to be convinced against 
his will. He thought he wouldn't—perhaps even couldn't—ever play again. All I did was 
to stampede him into trying, before he could build up his wall of resistance again." 

"It sounds Freudian to me," said Rosamund, "but very clever. How did he play?" 

"Divinely," asserted Antoinette, as she had to Gordon Everleigh. "I don’t think he ever 
played better." 

"It must have been pretty moving," observed Rosamund thoughtfully. "Didn't you both 
nearly burst into tears at the end?" 

"Not exactly. But—" Antoinette bit her lip at the recollection—"he put his arms round me 
rather gropingly and—and thanked me." 

"Oh, dear, how slave-making," said Rosamund, more than half seriously. "He isn't my 
type, but I think that would have got round my heart. Whatever did you do?" 

"There wasn't time to do anything much," Antoinette confessed. "Mrs. St. Leger 
characteristically chose that moment to make an entry." 

"Oh!" Rosamund was enjoyably scandalized. "Was she furious?" 

"Yes, I think she was," said Antoinette, not without satisfaction. "She sugared over the 
cracks, of course, with the best fondant icing. But I heard her warn Mr. Freemont 
afterwards that if he wasn't careful he would have a bad case of unwanted adoration on 
his hands." 

"The cat! Did you let that go unchallenged?" 

"Of course." She thought of the speed with which she had fled to her office with the 
incriminating list. But in order to give a reasonable air to her attitude, she added, "What 
should I have said? Why give her the gratification of supposing I cared one bit about 
what she said or thought?" 

"Most people would have wanted at least to know what he said in return," declared 
Rosamund. "Did you wait for that?" 

"No." And at the note of indifference in her tone, Rosamund laughed, in a slightly 
relieved way. 



"You set all my fears at rest," she said, pulling a funny little grimace. "No girl with any 
tender feelings towards a man could have resisted waiting to hear his reply. I'd rate you 
completely safe from the famous Freemont charm." 

"Oh, yes, I'm completely safe," Antoinette assured her with a laugh. And picking up her 
coat, she went to her own room. 

But when she had shut the door of her room behind her she stood for a whole minute, her 
coat hanging unnoticed over her arm, her thoughts following the curious path opened up 
by her conversation with Rosamund. 

So she was completely safe, was she? Completely safe from any danger of becoming "a 
bad case of unwanted adoration." 

The very term was ridiculous, of course. At no time had she adored Lewis Freemont. She 
admired him beyond measure as an artist. She would even go so far as to say that she 
found him thrilling, intriguing, fascinating—any of the feelings one did have towards a 
great personality who could so completely transport one from the everyday world. 

But all that was concerned with the artist, Lewis Freemont. As a person—? 

Antoinette hung her coat in the wardrobe, ran a comb absently through her hair and sat 
down on the side of her bed. As a person Lewis Freemont had been for long enough an 
odious, entirely unacceptable figure in her consciousness, nothing more nor less than the 
man who had temporarily spoiled her life. For months she had thought of him only with 
anger and resentment. She had not exactly wished him ill, because she was not that sort 
of girl. But she could never have imagined herself entertaining the slightest feeling of 
friendliness towards him. 

And then, in a matter of seconds, his whole image had been changed. From an 
unassailable, deeply resented figure of power he had been suddenly reduced to someone 
for whom she felt anguished pity, someone with a greater claim on her sympathy and 
loving care than anyone else she had ever known. It was a change too profound and 
sudden to leave her emotions reasonably balanced, particularly when along with that 
sense of pity went an even deeper sense of personal responsibility. 

Up to a point she had kept a reasonably well-balanced outlook. She had been a 
conscientious, sympathetic, efficient secretary. But, on his own reckoning, she had also 
on occasion been very down-to-earth and bracing—right up to the moment when he made 
her play for him. 

That was when their relationship had subtly changed. First because she had tried to 
express to him in music the deeply felt sympathy and remorse which she could not 
express to him in words. Then came that flash of inspiration when she made him play for 
her. And finally—even now she shivered a little with a sort of delicious dismay and alarm 



at the recollection—he had put his arms round her and leant his head against her, and in 
that moment he had been most curiously hers. 


There had never been any other occasion at all like that in her life. Just as he had 
surrendered completely to the emotional gratitude and relief in his heart, so she had made 
some sort of surrender too. She was not quite sure what. But the certainty that she had 
been his in that moment, just as he had been hers, both frightened and elated her. 

Before she could force herself to analyse that further, however, Rosamund called out 
cheerfully that supper was ready, and she had to abandon dangerously attractive 
speculation for very normal conversation, in which she must play her part however 
confused her inmost thoughts might be. 

Although it had been unbearably difficult at first, she was now fairly used to hiding her 
hopes and fears even from anyone as close to her as Rosamund. But it was hard not to 
talk frankly that evening. It would have been a wonderful relief to share those hours of 
panic over the list with Rosamund and then to see if her guilty solution seemed just a 
little less shameful to Rosamund than it did to herself. But if she told that bit, she must 
tell all, and that was something she could not even contemplate. 

Instead, she had to listen to Rosamund's jubilant comments on Lewis Freemont's latest 
verdict about Antoinette's playing. 

"It only shows how fallible these examiners can be," she declared. 

"Perhaps," countered Antoinette, "it only shows how much even a humble performer can 
change." 

"But why should you have changed to that degree?" objected Rosamund. 

"Don’t you think life changes and develops one quite startlingly at times?" 

"Yes, of course," Rosamund agreed. "But only after a considerable period of time or 
some terrific experience, like losing someone or something very dear or falling in love. 
But none of that applies to you in the last year, does it?" 

"Not quite in those terms," Antoinette admitted. "It was a terrible shock having all my 
hopes and pride pushed into the dust. I think it made me take a long fresh look at myself, 
and it made me change my scale of values quite a lot." 

"I don't think getting that brutal brush-off from Lewis Freemont would have developed 
your artistic perceptions," said Rosamund in her most common-sense manner. "It's 
possible, of course, that your concern for him in his tragedy might have given you a fresh 
and deeper insight into life and art. But it sounds far fetched to me." 



It sounded far-fetched to Antoinette too. But she could not possibly explain to Rosamund 
that during the months in question she had learned a great deal about suffering and a great 
deal about the sort of tender compassion which perhaps comes near to loving in the 
widest sense of the word. 

She thought a good deal about that conversation during the next few days, when far- 
reaching changes began to take place in the routine at Pallin Manor. The very next 
morning, she arrived to find her employer in a mood of eager and positive planning. 

'Tve had quite enough of sitting in this chair being an aloof figure of tragedy," he 
informed her. "I was awake a long time last night and I did some hard thinking. The first 
thing I've got to do is to accept the fact that I shall most probably be permanently blind— 
And don't catch your breath in that silly little hiss," he interjected rather savagely. "If I 
can take it, you can." 

"Yes, of course. But I always hoped"—or did she mean feared?—"that just as a shock 
blinded you, so a shock might perhaps restore your sight." 

"That's the story they told me in the beginning, but more, I think, as a sort of cushion 
between me and the first contact with the fact of utter blindness," he said, with the grim 
air of a man driving himself to the acceptance of hard reality. "Anyway, it isn't the proper 
basis for one's future planning. And now that you've shown me that I can play—" he 
broke off suddenly and then said, in a different tone, "Come here, my good angel. Why 
did I speak to you so savagely just now when I owe you everything?" 

"Oh, please—" she was so overwhelmed that her voice shook. But she came to him and 
gave him her hand. 

"Don't cry," he said, impatiently noting the quiver in her voice. "Tears bore me and make 
me nervous." 

"I'm not crying! And the one time I did you weren't specially bored or nervous, if I 
remember rightly." 

"Don’t put that to the test too often," he told her with a laugh. But he carried her hand to 
his lips and kept it there for a moment or two. 

"Tell me about your plans," she said gently at last. "What have you decided to do, now 
that you've accepted the fact that you may be—maybe—" 

"Permanently blind. It's odd that I can say it and you can't." 

No, it's not. You’re brave and I'm a coward." 

"Not judging by the way you stand up to me," he told her almost gaily. "I've decided that 
I'll get back to the concert platform somehow, Toni. And you are going to help me." 



"I am? Oh, how wonderful!" And in an excess of emotion and delight she put her cheek 
against the hand she was still holding. 


He was absolutely silent for a moment. Then he stirred his fingers softly against her 
cheek and said a little mockingly, "What's this for?" 

"Oh—I don’t know." Embarrassed, she released his hand quickly. "I was just grateful and 
happy to think I might help." 

"Don’t be quite so reverential," he protested amusedly. "I'm afraid you only know me in a 
somewhat chastened condition. When I'm under the nervous tension of a professional 
career I'm quite insufferable, according to many of my acquaintances. I'm afraid it's going 
to be a shock for anyone as good and civilized as you." 

"I'm not good!" protested Antoinette. "I'm perfectly horrible sometimes. And—and I've 
done some things I'm ashamed of." 

"What, for instance?" he enquired with teasing interest. 

"I couldn't possibly tell you," she exclaimed agitatedly. 

"As bad as that? You excite my wildest curiosity," he said, laughing. "If ever I recover 
my sight, the first thing I shall do is dig into your interesting past." 

"Oh, no, no, don’t talk like that!" Such unreasoning panic swept over her at the very 
thought of such a thing that she jumped up and literally fled towards her office. 

"Toni!" There was command as well as astonishment in his voice. "I was only teasing 
you. Come back here." 

"No." 

"Then I shall come and fetch you." 

"You—can't." 

"Are you throwing that up at me?" 

"No, of course not!" She came back immediately and sat down in the chair she had so 
suddenly vacated. And she sat very still even when he put out his hand and felt for her. 
But it was not her hand that he took. To her surprise, he put his arm lightly round her and 
said, 

"Listen, you silly girl—I don't care what your faults are. To me you're one of the nicest, 
most worthwhile people I know—" 



"I'm not," she interrupted, in a stifled voice, the enormity of her deception over that list 
rising before her like a cloud. 

"Don’t contradict." He laughed and actually drew her against him. "I simply don't believe 
you've ever done anything bad enough to trouble any but the most tender conscience." 

"You don't—know." To her horror a dreadful impulse to make full confession was so 
strong upon her that she almost choked in the effort of suppressing it. 

"Yes, I do. I haven't lost my natural judgment, even if I've lost my sight," he told her. 
"And my guess is that whatever you did was more his fault than yours." 

"H-his?" stammered Antoinette, cold with fright once more. 

"Well, I suppose there was a man in it somewhere, wasn't there?" 

There had been, of course! And so she was fascinated into saying, "Yes." 

"Forget him. He's not worth another qualm on your part. Take my word for it." And she 
felt him lightly kiss the side of her cheek. "Better now?" 

"Much—better," she said. And on an impulse which this time she did not even try to 
suppress, she reached up and put her lips against the thin, hard line of his cheek. 

He gave a slight, almost startled laugh. Then he deliberately turned his head until his lips 
found hers. 

It was not a light or careless kiss. It was the sort of kiss that made her gasp slightly. Then 
he released her and said coolly. 

"We—ell, this discussion seems to be going rather well." 

"But perhaps," suggested Antoinette with quite admirable composure, we'd better get 
back to—to essentials, before Mrs. St. Leger pays one of her morning calls." 

"Oh, Charmian—" He said the name with a casual little air of dismissal for which she 
would gladly have kissed him again. Instead, however, she began to question him about 
the exact plans for getting back into public life. 

"The task will be twofold," he said practically. "I realize that. I've got to learn to have 
complete confidence in my playing without being able to see the keyboard. One looks at 
it only seldom in any case, of course. But never to be able to see it gives one a strange 
feeling of uncertainty. That's the first thing to conquer—the easier part, I suppose, in my 
case. The other thing is that I must learn to move with a sort of confidence and authority." 



"So that you can walk on to a platform with an air, even though you'll need to have your 
hand on someone's arm?" 

"Exactly. No—groping or stumbling. Nothing that can fix the public's attention on my 
blindness rather than my playing. It's a challenge, of course—" 

"But a worthwhile one," interrupted Antoinette eagerly. "When do we begin?" 

"Now," he said, and he laughed as though her enthusiasm had fired him. "I want you to 
take me round this room, telling me exactly where everything is. We'll do it over and 
over again, until I get the feel of everything, the timing of distances, the confidence to 
move at any rate in this room with something like normality. It can be done. I know it can 
be done!" 

"Of course it can," she declared, her tone warm with encouragement. 

"Then take me—now." He got to his feet and held out his hand, waiting for her to take it. 

There was something terribly moving in the contrast between his bold and authoritative 
planning and that singularly helpless gesture. But she was not going to allow herself the 
luxury of any sentimental agonizing on his behalf. He had asked for hard, sensible 
support and this he should have. She took his arm, rather than his hand, so that the 
contact between them was close and reassuring, and she began to lead him round his once 
familiar room, detailing exactly what was there. 

He obviously had an almost photographic memory, for several times he told her what 
should come next even before she could describe it. Then he would run his strong, 
sensitive fingers over the object as though literally learning the feel of it. 

Once, over something no more important than a small cabinet, he said sharply. "No! 

That's been moved." 

"Not in my time," Antoinette assured him. 

But he was almost positive—even nervously irritated in case he might be wrong, she saw. 
So she summoned Brenda to ask if anything in the room had been moved, and she could 
sense his intense relief when Brenda said, 

"Yes, indeed, sir. I thought it might be in the way when—I mean if—you wanted to go 
into the garden." 

" 'When', Brenda, 'when'," he assured her a trifle impatiently. "As you see, I'm learning to 
move about now." 


Yes, sir," Brenda said approvingly. "Mrs. St. Leger will be pleased. 



"Well, I suppose she will," agreed Brenda's master drily. "Though that wasn’t my primary 
motive in making the attempt!" 


"No, sir," said Brenda, and went away. 

However, Brenda was more than right. When Charmian St. Leger called in the following 
morning and found Antoinette and her employer going through the now familiar round of 
the room, she uttered a little cry of tender concern and rushed to his side. 

"Lewis—darling! You're walking /" she exclaimed. 

"I have been doing so for the last thirty-six years," he replied disagreeably. "I'm merely 
learning to do it a slightly different way." 

"Of course. Oh, let me help you. I'm sure Miss Burney has a dozen things she wants to 
do. This is something I can really do to help you." With gentle but resistless lingers, she 
had already detached Antoinette's hand from Lewis Freemont's arm. "I really just called 
in to say I was going to London today and to ask if there's anything I can get for you. But 
I'm driving up and half an hour one way or the other doesn't matter—It's all right, Miss 
Bumey, I can manage splendidly. Don't bother to wait." 

So Antoinette retreated to her office, half annoyed at Mrs. St. Leger's technique, but also 
half gratified by the complicated expression on her employer's face. She was not a 
conceited girl, but she felt morally certain that he would rather have relied on her 
guidance at this moment than on that of Charmian St. Leger. 

She did not go back into the drawing-room until their visitor had gone, and then only 
because her employer called to her. He was sitting up very straight in his high-backed 
chair, flushed and smiling, and he said immediately, 

"I've done it on my own! I walked round the room on my own. Not exactly rapidly, and 
with a few bumps. But I managed pretty well. It was quite different being guided by 
Charmian. Different from you—my other self—I mean. And so I thought, when she had 
gone—why don't I try the next stage and see if I can do it entirely on my own? And I 
never really lost my way once. I'm getting a sort of built-in radar here." And he tapped his 
forehead triumphantly. 

"It's wonderful!" Antoinette stood and smiled at him. Then, realizing that of course he 
could not see the pleasure and congratulation on her face, she came over and patted him 
on the shoulder, and said again, "It's wonderful!" 

"Yes, isn't it?" Immediately he put up his hand and covered hers. "Thank you. It's largely 
because of your certainty and encouragement, you know. You give me a sort of 
confidence just by being here, in the house. As though there’s a line of communication 
between us not entirely dependent on physical touch." 



"I'm glad," said Antoinette quietly. But she was really so much moved that she was 
relieved that they were interrupted at this point by the entry of Gordon Everleigh. 


Nothing could have exceeded the congratulation and warm-hearted delight of Lewis 
Freemonf s impresario. As an excellent businessman, he was naturally immeasurably 
relieved to see one of his most invaluable artists no longer determined to rule out the 
possibility of a comeback. But in addition, Antoinette saw, he was personally genuinely 
happy on behalf of a friend. 

"Everything is possible, now that you've made the first step," he declared. 

"More than the first step," Antoinette pointed out warmly. "He has decided to play again, 
and he's already learning to move about with some confidence." 

"Thanks to the mingled encouragement and bullying of my admirable secretary," put in 
Lewis Freemont drily. 

"Yes, yes, I dared to hope something like this might happen from the first moment I set 
eyes on Miss Burney," declared Gordon Everleigh. "Somehow, she looks the kind of girl 
who works the occasional miracle." 

"Does she really?" Lewis Freemont sounded both amused and interested. 

"Well, don't you agree?" 

"My dear chap, I've never seen her." 

"Oh, lord, no, of course you haven't! I'm sorry, I forgot you hadn't met her until this 
happened." 

"Don’t apologize. I probably know her quite as well as I should if I could have seen her 
from the beginning." There was no self-pity in his tone. There was even a hint of gaiety. 
"You concentrate more on other things if you can't see a person. Is she as pretty as her 
speaking voice suggests?" 

"At the risk of embarrassing her, I should say—yes," replied Gordon Everleigh judicially, 
and Antoinette laughed. 

"You shall describe her to me some time," remarked Antoinette's employer. 

"Has no one done so yet?" His friend sounded amused. 

"Only Toni herself—and Charmian. I have an idea that neither did her strict justice," was 
the dry retort. And Antoinette, curiously secure all at once, allowed herself another slight 
laugh. 



She left the two men together then, to discuss tentative, long-term plans for Lewis 
Freemont's eventual return to public life. But some time later Gordon Everleigh sought 
her out in her office and said, 

"If you can keep him more or less in this mood of positive optimism, the musical world 
will owe you a real debt of gratitude." 

"I shall do my best," Antoinette promised. "There will be setbacks, you know. He's a 
mercurial sort of creature—" 

"Don’t tell me!" The impresario laughed and made a face. "I make my bread and butter 
out of the artistic temperament. There's nothing I don't know about it." 

"Yes, of course! I forgot. I only meant that the impetus of this first enthusiasm will 
slacken, and we shall have to be ready to deal with the inevitable depression and 
frustration when the day-to-day difficulties emerge." 

"You think of everything," was the approving reply, "and I have every confidence in your 
being able to deal efficiently with everything as it comes along. I only hope Freemont 
realizes one day how much he owes to you." 

Then he went away, leaving Antoinette divided between happiness over present approval 
and grief at the thought of what her employer owed to her from the past. 

Nothing, however, could now cloud her bright spirits for long. And she was delighted to 
find on the following morning that he was determined to go into the garden. 

It was a lovely late autumn day, incredibly mild for that time of year. And, having walked 
round part of the garden with him, describing some of the flowers and plants and letting 
him pause to enjoy the scent of some late roses, she left him sitting in a sheltered corner, 
touched by the almost naive pleasure with which he raised his face to feel the rays of the 
autumn sun which he could not see. 

Back in her office, she worked without interruption for some time. So deeply absorbed 
was she that she was almost startled when the door into the drawing-room opened. For a 
staggered moment she wondered if her employer had somehow found his way in from the 
garden alone, and then she saw, with surprise and no special pleasure, that Mrs. St. Leger 
stood framed in the doorway. 

"Mr. Freemont is in the garden, Mrs. St. Leger," Antoinette said. "It's the first time he—" 

"Yes, I know. I saw him as I passed." The voice was grave, and suddenly Antoinette 
realized that there was a regretful, almost reproachful air about her visitor which was 
singularly becoming to her type of beauty. "I didn't disturb him, because it was you I 
wanted to speak to personally." 



Suppressing a secret irritation at the impression of gentle melancholy, Antoinette pushed 
aside her typewriter and said, with a sort of brisk courtesy, "What can I do for you? Is it 
something to do with Mr. Freemont?" 

"Yes, it is." The air of a minor saint contemplating the unbelievable wickedness of the 
world deepened slightly. "Miss Burney, this isn't going to be at all easy for me to say. But 
I think you will realize something of what is coming if I tell you that yesterday, when I 
was in town, I called to see an old acquaintance of mine—Sir Florace Keen." 

Such a frightful chill gripped Antoinette's heart at these words that she experienced an 
almost physical pain. She literally could not utter a word, even if it would have been 
advisable to do so, and after a moment Mrs. St. Leger went on, 

"Naturally my friendship with Mr. Freemont brought me in contact with many people in 
the musical world, and I have known Sir Horace for some years, and it occurred to me 
that perhaps it would help if I went to him and asked if there were anything further we 
could do to trace that girl who had injured Lewis so terribly." 

She paused again, but still Antoinette said nothing, and, with a slight sigh for the 
disagreeable necessity of inflicting the blow, Mrs. St. Leger said, 

"Inevitably we came to a discussion of the list of names he had supplied. He spoke of 
eight names, though I knew there had been only seven on the one you showed me, and at 
my request he produced the carbon copy of the original letter and list. There were eight 
names on it, Miss Burney, and I don't need to tell you whose the missing name was." 

"No, you don't need to tell me." Antoinette's voice was slightly husky, perhaps from 
having remained silent so long. "The eighth name was mine, of course." 

"Miss Burney, how could you? How could you deceive a blind man so ruthlessly? I'm not 
a censorious woman, and heaven knows, I'm not perfect—" she obviously offered this 
statement as polite fiction rather than hard fact—"But it's beyond my comprehension that 
a nice-seeming girl like you could do all this. What is this—this sort of vendetta that you 
have against poor Lewis?" 

"There is no vendetta, or anything so ridiculous." Antoinette's tone was curt to the point 
of rudeness in her instinctive reaction to the sugary reproaches that were being poured 
over her, "The whole thing has been misunderstood and misrepresented. I didn't like 
being failed in my exam, of course, but at no time did I have the slightest intention of 
doing Mr. Freemont any harm. The idea is preposterous. It's true that I was crossing the 
road near his house on that unfortunate day. I recognized his car and, in a moment of 
idiotic self-consciousness, I stopped dead." 

She closed her eyes for a moment, hearing yet again the screech of his brakes and seeing 
with ghastly clarity the unforgettable scene of the crash. 



"It's something I shall regret all my life." She steadied her voice determinedly. "But it 
was a moment of supreme stupidity, not anything with the remotest degree of ill-intention 
in it." 


"Why did you run away afterwards, then?" 

"I summoned help and then I—I panicked," Antoinette admitted with grim candour. 

"But, my dear, how wrong of you! One should always bravely face the consequences of 
one's actions." 

"I'm aware of that." Antoinette, who resented the "my dear" even more than the rebuke, 
spoke coldly. "But, as you said of yourself just now, none of us is perfect." 

The older woman looked surprised, having evidently forgotten that hollow stricture on 
herself and resenting the idea that anyone else should presume to echo it. Her tone was 
also cold, therefore, as she said, 

"But, having done so much harm, how could you possibly come and work for him. Surely 
you didn't want to watch him in his tragic helplessness?" 

With difficulty Antoinette stifled her fury at the implication that she might almost have 
gloated over the situation. 

"I wanted to make some amends," she said simply. "I realized I had certain gifts that 
could be of use to him. I wanted, very badly, to put them at his disposal." 

"But wouldn't one have to be very insensitive to be able to bear to see the results of one's 
tragic work?" Mrs. St. Leger looked all sensitive bewilderment herself. 

"It wasn't easy at first," Antoinette admitted shortly. "It became easier when I found I was 
really of use to him. That was why I felt justified in suppressing my name on that list, 
even though it meant deceiving a blind man. I'm sorry you had to find all this out in 
circumstances that put me in a very bad light. But what I want to know now is—what do 
you propose to do about your discovery, bearing in mind that I've become a real support 
to Mr. Freemont? I say this quite impersonally, because all I want is his good. If you feel 
the same—" 

"Of course I want nothing but his good!" Mrs. St. Leger looked deeply hurt that anyone 
should question the purity of her motives. "I've had only one thing in mind over this 
miserable and disgraceful affair, and that is—what is best for Lewis?" 

"Then may I venture to suggest, Mrs. St. Leger, that your natural good heart and good 
sense will tell you that much the best thing for Mr. Freemont is that I should remain here 
until he has been helped back to his place in public life. He needs a sort of personal 
security during this difficult period. For some reason or other, I seem to give that to him. 



It would be an immeasurable shock for him to learn the truth now. And to what purpose? 
Once he has regained his natural position in the musical world, no doubt I—I can grad¬ 
ually withdraw from the scene, infinitely grateful (if you will believe me) that I've been 
able to compensate in some way for what I inadvertently did. Don't you agree this is 
best?" 

It had not been Charmian St. Leger's idea that anyone else should ask the questions. But 
the reference to her natural good heart and good sense was something she had to live up 
to. In addition, she probably saw in that moment just how she could turn the situation to 
her advantage. 

"It isn’t for me to judge," she began, "and to anyone sensitive like me it's peculiarly 
painful to have to inflict unhappiness on anyone. I'd much rather say nothing—" 

Incredulously, Antoinette drew a slight breath of relief. 

"—But there's one thing I feel in duty bound to add, Miss Burney. I can't help noticing— 
oh, how shall I put this without sounding unkind?—that you overstress the personal side 
of your relationship with Mr. Freemont. That really would have to stop, you know. Even 
though it is probably best that you should remain as his invaluable secretary, I simply 
couldn't stand by and watch anyone who had injured him so cruelly worm her way into 
his friendship or—or affections. It wouldn't be right of me to do so. You do see what I 
mean, don't you?" 

There was a long pause, while Antoinette digested the full implications of this gentle 
piece of blackmail. Then she looked straight at Mrs. St. Leger, whose beautiful violet- 
blue eyes gazed stonily back at her. 

"Yes", said Antoinette slowly, "I see exactly what you mean." 

"Then it's agreed that your relations with Mr. Freemont remain strictly business ones? 
And that I say nothing about your real identity?" 

"It is agreed," said Antoinette with an effort. 

"Good. I think I'll go and see Mr. Freemont in the garden now." And, smiling gently, 
Charmian St. Leger drifted away while Antoinette looked helplessly after her. 

CHAPTER FIVE 

WELL, that was it! Determinedly Antoinette tried to brace herself with the thought that at 
least she had bought Mrs. St. Leger's silence. But she knew that, with even the gentlest of 
blackmailers, the first trial of strength is very seldom the last. 



"I'll have to risk that." She even whispered aloud to herself in her agitation. "I've lived on 
the edge of risk for the last many weeks. I have to go on doing just that. And so long as I 
follow out her demands exactly—" 

She paused, knowing that if she were to examine in detail the real meaning of those 
demands she would also have to examine in detail the real state of her own feelings. She 
winced away from the thought. But necessity—and a sort of fascinated sense of dread— 
drew her back to that confrontation of herself. 

As the price of Chairman St. Leger's silence she had promised to remain on strictly 
business terms with her employer. That was all. Was there anything so dismaying in that? 
On what other terms did she want to be? Wasn't she thankful enough to be just the 
invaluable secretary—the girl who helped him back to professional life as some slight 
compensation for the injury she had done him? What more could she ask? 

Antoinette leant her elbows on the desk and her head on her hands. She was no longer 
listening to the sound of her own inner voice. What she heard was that slightly mocking, 
half tender voice saying, "To me you're one of the nicest, most worthwhile people I know 
—" She heard him say, "Where are you?" and felt him put his arms round her and lean 
his head against her in mute gratitude and emotion. She felt him kiss her, as no one else 
had ever kissed her before. In rapid, overwhelming succession she recalled every word 
and incident that had drawn them inevitably nearer to each other. And in a final moment 
of irresistible self-knowledge she realized that she loved him. 

Antoinette was so terrified and yet elated by the discovery that she could no longer sit 
still at her desk. Getting to her feet, she walked up and down her small office, clasping 
and unclasping her hands in a mixture of rapture and dismay impossible to describe. It 
was the most wonderful thing that had ever happened to her—and the most appalling. It 
comprised all her happiness—and equally it threatened its very foundations. He meant 
everything to her and, by the bargain she had just struck, he must mean nothing. 

"I won't do what she wants! Why should I?" 

But a more childish question no one had ever asked herself. If she did not fulfil Charmian 
St. Leger's demands to the full then, with gentle ruthlessness, Lewis Freemont would be 
told the exact truth—that the secretary on whom he was depending more and more was 
the girl who had ruined his life for him. 

It was not as though one could appeal to the other woman's sense of mercy or fairness. 
She had none. All she had was a limitless capacity for believing that what she wanted 
was the best course to pursue—a quality far more dangerous than frank brutality. Not for 
the first time, Antoinette's heartfelt sympathy went out to the erring husband who had 
fled from Charmian St. Leger to South America in the refreshing company of "an 
absolute nobody". 



Irresistibly drawn there, Antoinette crossed to the window, from which she could see a 
large section of the garden, including the sheltered comer where she had left her 
employer sitting in the autumn sunshine. It did not surprise her that Charmian St. Leger 
was now sitting there beside him on the stone bench, her hand lightly on his arm. He, 
Antoinette noted with melancholy satisfaction, was not smiling and, even as she watched, 
he moved his arm impatiently from under the clinging fingers of his beautiful companion. 

"He doesn't really care about her," she thought. "He admired her beauty and style and 
charm in the days when he could see those things. But he needs something more real, 
more—more tangible now. Being blind has changed him. Perhaps other things have 
changed him too. Perhaps—" 

She moved away from the window and, by a supreme effort of will, went on with her 
morning's work. When she looked out of the window half an hour later Mrs. St. Leger 
had gone, and Lewis Freemont was sitting alone, with a singularly thoughtful expression 
on his worn face. 

Antoinette went out to him and at the sound of her footstep he turned his head at once and 
smiled. 

"Is that you, Toni?" 

"Yes. Do you want to come in now? It's not far off lunchtime." 

"No. Come and sit beside me. I want to talk to you." 

With an illogical conviction that Mrs. St. Leger would know and disapprove Antoinette 
sat down beside him and absently, though with a gesture that was natural and instinctive, 
he felt for her hand and took it lightly in his. 

She trembled a little, mostly because of the wave of tenderness which immediately swept 
over her and the instantaneous effort with which she now felt bound to suppress it. For a 
moment or two he was silent, while she listened to the lazy hum of a nearby bee and what 
seemed to her the loud beating of her own heart. Then it was she who spoke. 

"Did Mrs. St. Leger stay long?" 

"Too long." He made a slight face. "Could you tactfully convey to her that daily visits are 
not called for?" 

"No," said Antoinette quite simply, at which he laughed. 

"Why not? Aren't you supposed to be in charge here?" 


"I wasn't aware of it." She smiled slightly in spite of herself. "In any case, if you don't 
want Mrs. St. Leger around, it's for you to drop a firm hint, not me." 



She doesn’t take hints. 


"Then she certainly wouldn't take anything from me! She doesn't like me, for one thing," 
said Antoinette before she could stop herself. 

"No, she doesn't, does she?" he agreed with sudden amusement. "Do you know why?" 
"No!" said Antoinette quickly. 

"I do." He spoke almost casually. "It's because she knows I do like you." 

"O—oh. You mean she's a little—jealous? But that's absurd." 

"I don't know that it is." He spoke with deliberation and, on sudden instinct, Antoinette 
tried gently to pull her hand away, but he kept a firm hold on it. "Charmian is both 
competitive and singularly possessive. I realize it more every time I listen to her voice. I 
wasn't so much aware of it when I could see her. There are advantages to being blind, you 
see." He laughed, though she could not. "You'd be surprised how differently one observes 
and assesses people when one can't see them." 

"Does one?" Antoinette's lips were rather diy. 

"Yes. I think that if Charmian came to see me once, or at the most twice, a month that 
would be quite sufficient." 

"Then von must tell her so." 

"But as for you," he went on calmly—"it's a poor day when I don't have you somewhere 
around me. That's why I don't like the weekends much." 

It was all she could do not to say that she would willingly come to Pallin on Saturdays 
and Sundays too. But she immediately recalled Mrs. St. Leger's hard, beautiful eyes and 
the way she had said, "You do see what I mean, don't you?" 

So Antoinette swallowed slightly and murmured, "It would be difficult to come every 
weekend." 

He laughed, obviously touched by what she knew to be the feeblest of compromises. 
"Does that mean that you would be willing to give up an occasional weekend to me?" 

"If—if you wanted some work done, of course." 

"I shouldn't want any work done," he told her coolly. "I should just want vow. I tell you, 
it's a poor day for me when you're not around." 



"I'll—I'll see what I can do." Her voice was husky with the effort of keeping herself from 
saying that she would come any time he liked and for as long as he liked. And then, 
terrified that the conversation might get out of hand, she rose to her feet. 

But he said, "No—" and firmly drew her down again on to the bench beside him. "I 
haven't finished what I have to say. Charmian insisted on advising me about my future 
while we were sitting here." 

"Your future?" Antoinette stirred uneasily. "What had she to say about your future?" 

"Mostly that, without very careful planning, I should find life—particularly professional 
life—quite impossible." 

"How dared she make such suggestions!" Antoinette was furiously indignant that anyone 
should undermine the self-confidence she was so carefully building up in him. 

"It was for my own good, she said." He sounded bored and also faintly amused, and 
Antoinette guessed instinctively that he was exactly reproducing the maddening air with 
which he had received Mrs. St. Leger's advice. 

"But she did put forward one good suggestion," he went on reflectively. "She assured me 
that, as time went on, I should need someone at my side who loved me, understood me 
(her words, not mine), and was willing to put my interests first." 

There was a slight silence. Then Antoinette said, "She meant herself, of course?" 

"Of course." Again that almost cruel note of boredom crept into his tone. 

"You said just now that you thought it a good suggestion. You don't sound as though you 
think that now." 

"There was nothing wrong with the suggestion, Toni. She cast the role wrongly, that's 
all." 

"Oh!" Panic and rapture engulfed her, but she tried to force things on to a lighter level 
with a scared little laugh. "Then you must find the right person. If that's another job for 
your secretary—" 

"Don't be so damned coy!" he exclaimed roughly and pulled her suddenly close against 
him. "That's not for you. Don't you understand? I love you—" he kissed her hard on the 
mouth—"I need you. And not only because I'm blind. Stop struggling. Don't you want me 
to kiss you?" 


’No!" she gasped. 



"Liar," he said coolly, and kissed her again, so that she forgot all about Charmian St. 
Leger and the danger that hung just over her head, and she clung to the man she loved 
and kissed him over and over again. 

He released her at last, with an incredulous, breathless little laugh, and said with teasing 
tenderness, "So that's what my cool, self-contained little secretary is really like!" 

"No, it isn't! I didn't realize—I'm not like that at all—I'm not that kind of girl—" 

"What kind of girl, for God's sake?" He sounded both angry and amused. "What sort of 
advances do you suppose I'm making to you? I'm asking you to many me." 

"I can't!" The image of Charmian St. Leger and the enormity of her own guilt rose like a 
cloud before her. 

"Why not?" 

"I can’t tell you." 

"Of course you can tell me. Do you suppose I can't stand the tmth, after all that's 
happened? Do you hate the fact that I'm blind?" 

"No, no, no" she cried, and in her eagerness to reassure him she put her hands round his 
face and kissed him between his sightless eyes. 

"Then—" his voice was suddenly not quite steady— "what is it? Don't you love me?" 
"N-no," she said uncertainly. 

"That isn't true! Kiss me again—and then try to tell me that" 

"No. I just can't marry you. That's all there is to it." 

"But why, why, why? Oh, God, this is when it's such hell to be blind" Wild rebellion and 
frustration made him suddenly savage, and he caught hold of her and jerked her against 
him. "If I could see you—if I could see you—I'd know the answer." 

Antoinette went cold all over at the terrible, unknowing truth of that, but she managed to 
say calmly, "Please just accept the fact. I can't marry you." 

"All right—I accept it. But tell me why." 


Because I'm married already. 



She simply could not imagine from where that answer came to her, in its completeness 
and irrefutable strength. It was as though someone put a weapon of defence into her hand 
when she was almost done. 

"You're— whaf!" He released her so abruptly that she almost fell away from him and she 
watched in fascinated despair as he passed his hands over a face that had suddenly grown 
bleak and older. "You're married! Why did you never tell me?" 

"There was no need to. It was my affair. Until—until you spoke to me as you did just 
now." 

"Do you live with him?" he asked harshly. 

"No." 

"Do you love him?" 

"I can't talk to you about that. Will you please, please let me keep my private affairs to 
myself? I love working here. I admire you as an artist, I—like you as a person, and ask 
nothing more than to help you find your way back to professional life again. Can't that be 
enough?" 

"It—has to be, doesn't it?" he said heavily. And then, after quite a long silence, "I'll go 
back to the house now. The sun has gone in, hasn't it?" 

She bit her lip. The sun was shining still. But not, she saw, for him. There was not much 
brilliance about the day for her either as she gently guided him back into the house. 

Nothing but the most impersonal things were said between them for the rest of that day, 
or the next, or the next, or the next. She was the conscientious, efficient, even devoted 
secretary, and he was the not too difficult, fairly reasonable employer, with the occasional 
mood to which an employer is entitled, particularly if he is blind and pays well. 

But the golden thread of intimacy and loving understanding which had spun itself 
between them had snapped. Charmian St. Leger herself could have found nothing 
unacceptable in their behaviour to each other. 

Indeed, when she made her next appearance, she must have become immediately aware 
of the subtle change in the atmosphere, for she was sweetly gracious to Antoinette—as to 
a child who was not now so naughty as she once had been. 

To Lewis Freemont she was gay and tender and affectionate, though he was not 
encouraging, and when she explained she had been in London most of the week and 
asked smilingly, "Did you wonder where I was?" he replied without elaboration, "No." 



The visit was not a long one, though whether from her choice or his Antoinette could not 
tell from the backwater of her office. All she knew was that less than half an hour later 
she heard her employer practising, and she knew he would not do that if Charmian St. 
Leger were there. 

Increasingly music was becoming once more the principal thing in his life. She told 
herself she was thankful this should be so, that this was the way in which he would find 
he could live very well without her. But sometimes, as she sat in her office spinning out 
the diminishing amount of office work, she felt forlorn, unneeded and utterly wretched. 

Then one day he said to her abruptly, "Do you practise regularly?" 

"To a certain extent—yes." 

"What do you mean?—'to a certain extent'?" he retorted impatiently. "You either practise 
regularly or you don't." 

"I mean that I keep up a certain degree of facility. I don't practise as I did—would, I mean 
—if I were a professional." 

"You never intended to be a professional, did you?" He sounded curious suddenly and 
she had a moment of panic. 

"Of course not." She brushed that off quickly. "But why did you ask about my 
practising?" 

"I want to see how I can tackle a concerto in the changed circumstances. It's an entirely 
different proposition from a solo recital. And I need someone to play the orchestral part 
on a second piano." 

"I—don't know that I could do that." She was immediately nervous and uneasy at the 
thought of bringing her playing under his notice again. But he simply said rather 
disagreeably, 

"Of course you can. I shouldn't have asked you if I hadn't known you could." 

"But surely there must have been someone, much better qualified than I am, who used to 
work with you like that in the old days?" 

"Don’t be so obstructive," he countered impatiently. "If I'm going to make a hash of it I'd 
rather do so with you than anyone else." 

"Oh—I see." The tone might be harsh, but the implication was rather touching, and she 
found herself agreeing to what he had suggested and even encouraging him in the idea 
that he might perhaps play with an orchestra again one day. 



"It wasn't entirely my own inspiration," he admitted. "Oscar Warrender came to see me 
yesterday evening, after you had gone, and almost sold me the idea." 

"Oscar Warrender did?" She could not hide her interest. "You're great friends, aren't 
you?" 

"As far as anyone is a friend of Warrender. He's a tremendously self-sufficient creature, 
you know. His two real loves are his work and his wife—in that order, I believe. Well, I 
suppose that's all right if you're lucky enough to have both," he added, with a touch of 
restlessness. 

"I suppose so," agreed Antoinette hastily. "You'll have to let me practise on my own first. 
I've never tackled a piano version of an orchestral score before." 

"I'll teach you," he said. And from his tone that could have been either a promise or a 
threat. 

From that day a new regime started. For Antoinette it was made up of artistic excitement 
beyond anything she had ever imagined, a great deal of personal strain, and a terrifying 
alternation between glowing achievement and sickening failure. For Lewis Freemont at 
the piano was a very different person from the man who had made love to her in the 
garden—or even the half mocking, half indulgent employer. He set almost impossible 
standards for others as well as himself. 

For a solid week he took her through her part of the first movement alone, before there 
was any question of their working together on the two pianos. He sat beside her advising, 
instructing, correcting—almost willing her to do what he wanted. And, in the sheer 
interest of battering her into playing as he thought she could, he often lost sight of the fact 
that her part would merely be to supply the groundwork on which he could build his own 
practising. 

"Play!" he shouted at her once. "Play! You've got it in you to make music, haven't you? 
And all you do is push down the keys. You drive me crazy" 

"You drive me crazy too!" She was surprised to find that she too was almost shouting. 

" I'm not the soloist. I’m just the useful hack pretending to be an orchestra. And stop 
shouting at me anyway!" 

"I'm sorry," he said stiffly. 

"No—I'm sorry too!" And then suddenly she laughed at the sheer absurdity of the scene 
and, as the tension relaxed, she impulsively put her hand over his. 


He slowly turned his hand and clasped hers, and he said, "That's the first time you've 
touched me since—that day." 



Oh, no! Surely not?" There was a note of shocked protest in her voice. 


"Oh, yes," he assured her wryly. "And I haven't heard you smile—until you laughed just 
now." 

"I smiled quite often," she insisted. 

"Not so that I could hear you," he said simply, and she bit her lip. 

"I'm sorry—I'm sorry—" She stroked the hand she was holding, and the warm, firm 
pressure of her fingers said more than she could say in words. "If only—" 

"I know—I know," he interrupted her with a quick sigh. "I'm not trying to force your 
hand in any way, but—do things have to be so horribly different from what they were, 
Toni?" 

"I didn't mean them to be. It was only that—that—" 

"Is this a music lesson that I'm interrupting?" enquired a bright, sweet voice from the 
doorway. And as Lewis Freemont said, "Damn," quite audibly and Antoinette snatched 
her hand away, Charmian St. Leger came in from the garden, a smile on her lips and her 
violet-blue eyes like stones. 

"Charmian, I've asked you before not to come in unannounced! I'm past the days of easy 
convalescence now, and I can't have work interrupted at any—" 

"But, darling Lewis, it didn't look at all like that." There was amused protest and a touch 
of real concern in her voice. "You know I wouldn't take liberties for the world. Any more 
than Miss Burney would, I'm sure," she added, and she gave Antoinette a spine-chilling 
glance of dislike and warning. 

"I don't know what you're talking about." Lewis Freemont sounded irritated. 

"But she does," retorted Mrs. St. Leger softly. "She knows exactly what I’m talking about, 
don't you, Miss Burney?— And you mustn't be so cross, Lewis, just because you don't 
quite follow. All women have their little secrets, don't they, Miss Burney?" 

"What is this, for heaven’s sake?" He turned his head restlessly so that his sightless glance 
moved from his unwelcome visitor to where he knew his secretary was sitting. "What's 
this nonsense about a secret?" 

"Nothing," said Antoinette between dry lips. At which the other woman laughed and said 
almost gaily, 



"It's just something we nearly told you some time ago, Lewis. And then we thought 
perhaps it wasn't the right time—that things might sort themselves out without our 
worrying you. But perhaps—I don't know—" 

She paused provocatively and those hard, beautiful eyes gazed speculatively at 
Antoinette. And not all her pride or resolution could keep Antoinette from giving an 
imploring glance in return. 

"Well, we'll see—" The other woman turned away, warning in every line of her. "I'm 
sorry I came at the wrong moment, Lewis dear. And if I'm really in the way, I'll go?" 

The note of query in her voice invited him to protest, but he remained brutally silent. And 
after a moment she sighed slightly, touched him gently on the arm and said, "Good-bye, 
my dear. I'm afraid I'm in disgrace." 

"No, of course not." 

"Then may I phone this evening and find out when I can come without being a 
nuisance?" 

"Yes, certainly." His tone was not gracious, and Antoinette kept her eyes down lest Mrs. 
St. Leger should imagine that she detected some glance of triumph or satisfaction and 
allow her chagrin and spite to get the better of her. 

She went then, but at a slow, graceful pace suggesting the temporary retreat of someone 
who knew the strength of her position too well to doubt her triumphant comeback. And in 
silence Antoinette watched her go. For a whole long minute the two left behind said 
nothing. Then when he finally spoke his voice was abrupt and uneasy. 

"What was she talking about, Toni? What did she mean by all that stuff about not telling 
me something because it might worry me?" 

"I have no idea," said Antoinette coolly, and she was herself astonished at her own 
composure. 

"Truly no idea?" He gazed at her with those blank, yet strangely attractive eyes, as though 
by sheer willpower he would somehow pierce the terrible barrier between him and her. 
"You wouldn't actually he to me, would you?—not even if you thought it was for my 
own good." 

"No," said Antoinette, and wondered a little why no affronted Power struck her down. 

But what could she do, once she had committed herself to this devious path? "I think," 
she went on, and this time she spoke the exact truth, "that Mrs. St. Leger wanted to make 
some sort of trouble between us." 



"Yes, of course." He brushed that off as absurdly self-evident. Then after a moment he 
added, "Tomorrow I shall start making arrangements to move back to my London flat.' 


"Because of Mrs. St. Leger?" Antoinette enquired incredulously. 

"No, of course not." He contemptuously dismissed the idea of being forced into any 
course of action he had not chosen himself. "She's only one of the minor considerations." 
Antoinette was human enough to wish Charmian St. Leger could have heard that. "It's a 
decision I've been coming to for a variety of reasons, most of them concerned with the 
sheer convenience of being in the centre of the musical world again if I am to 
contemplate a real comeback. One can't expect people like Everleigh—or, indeed, 
Warrender—to come down here every time we want to discuss anything. In any case, it 
will be easier for you to work in London, won't it?" 

"I suppose so." But there was affectionate regret in her tone and before she could stop 
herself she added, "Though I love Pallin." 

"But not the master of Pallin?" 

The question was so unexpected that she caught her breath. But the terror of Charmian St. 
Leger's warning was raw and recent, and her voice was almost cold as she said, 

"I'm afraid not. And please, please don't ask me that question again." 

"I won't," he promised grimly, "ever." 

The move to London was effected much more speedily and easily than Antoinette had 
expected. Lewis Freemont's handsome studio flat, overlooking St. James's Park, was in 
the same block as those of Oscar Warrender and one or two other distinguished musi¬ 
cians, and it was obvious that here he would have no lack of congenial company. Now 
that he had emerged from the phase in which he thought he wanted to cut himself off 
from his old life, nothing could have been better for him, Antoinette saw, than this move 
to town. 

His admirable housekeeper and a couple of the staff from Pallin Manor came too, 
including Brenda, who confided to Antoinette with regret that "she expected poor Mrs. 

St. Leger would be very sad at the change." 

"I daresay she will," agreed Antoinette, unable to infuse any excessive regret into her 
tone. "But I suppose she comes to town fairly often." 

"Oh, yes! Yes, indeed," Brenda asserted happily. "And she’ll come even more often now, 

I expect," she added naively. 



Antoinette expected so too, with a chill sense of resignation. But there was a wonderful 
sense of freedom, an indefinable lifting of her spirits, now that at least she was not in 
almost daily contact with her enemy. 

She was not so simple as to suppose that a matter of a few miles would put Charmian St. 
Leger off her course, or that she was any less menacing because she was no longer more 
or less on the doorstep. But it is humanly impossible to be as frightened by a distant 
danger as by an ever-present one, and during those first few weeks in London Antoinette 
was almost happy. 

The flood of letters about her employer's accident and withdrawal from the musical world 
had now dropped to a trickle, and there was nothing like enough secretarial work to keep 
her occupied. Consequently, she found herself more and more concerned with the 
professional side of his life. Not only was she invaluable to him for a great deal of his 
daily practising. She quite naturally became involved in the discussions with Gordon 
Everleigh about future plans. She also for the first time met Oscar Warrender. 

The famous conductor was then at the height of his career. Autocratic, dynamic, loathed 
by some, adored by others and almost equally indifferent to both, he was probably the 
strongest single force in the musical field. He had even successfully challenged the 
engineering gods of the recording world. 

"I am a music-maker, not a computer," he was reported to have said, "and I will not have 
knobs turned, tapes spliced, or orchestras juggled with in the cause of mechanical 
perfection and artistic death. Take it or leave it." 

They took it, of course. No one could afford to leave Oscar Warrender. And the first time 
Antoinette saw him at close quarters she knew why. 

There is a quality about some people—a very few—which is unique and inexplicable. 
They are the natural centre of the stage, the born leaders, the people for whom the world 
stands aside because they know where they are going. Such was Oscar Warrender, and 
Antoinette recognized the quality immediately when he came into her employer's flat one 
dull winter's afternoon. 

There was nothing formal about his arrival. He merely came down from his own flat on 
the next floor, in a smoking jacket and very much off duty. He hardly noticed 
Antoinette's presence, it was true, but then one doesn't expect Olympus to take note of 
one on a first occasion. And he immediately started to outline exactly what he wanted. 

It seemed that an important foreign soloist engaged for a concert in three months' time 
would not, after all, be available. 

"He wouldn't have been my own first choice in any case," Warrender remarked, "so it 
doesn’t matter. There are three other possibilities, and we have time to consider any or all 



of them. But my own inclination is to make this the opportunity for you to come before 
the full London public again." 


"My dear fellow, I couldn’t possibly make my comeback in an orchestral concert" Lewis 
Freemont exclaimed quickly. "I must try first in the much easier medium of a recital, so 
that I can assess the strain of actually getting on to a platform, dealing with a real but 
unseen audience, finding—" 

"Yes, yes, I realize all that." Objections were summarily dismissed. "I spoke to Everleigh 
this morning. Fie can arrange a recital—two if you like—at the Corinthian in January. 
Less overwhelming, more intimate than the Festival Hall. I said I felt sure you would 
jump at the chance." 

"What made you sure of that?" enquired Lewis Freemont disagreeably. 

"My own good judgment of your good sense," was the unmoved reply. "It's the best 
possible way of doing things, and you know it. Trembling on the brink will only make the 
initial effort harder." 

"I'm not trembling on the brink—or anywhere else, come to that," said Antoinette's 
employer drily. "On the whole, I accept your assessment of the position, but—" 

"Excellent." The conductor was evidently used to having his assessments accepted. "And 
how about the orchestral concert in late February? I leave the choice of concerto to you. 
I'll build the rest of the programme round it if necessary." 

"You don't even know how well—or ill—I can handle that much more complicated 
medium. To play with an orchestra, without even being able to see the conductor—" 

"/shall be the conductor, don’t forget." There was nothing specially arrogant about that, 
only a statement of fact. "There is a sort of musical radar between us, I think. But we 
should have to try it out, of course. I'll get Farrell down here some time during the next 
few days. He can play the orchestral part on a second piano and—" 

"You don't have to do that," said Lewis Freemont slowly. "Toni—Miss Burney—will do 
that. Now." 

"Miss Burney?" Oscar Warrender looked round, took in the fact that Miss Burney was 
not just part of the furniture and said, "Good afternoon." 

"Good afternoon," said Antoinette demurely. 

"Can you play the piano transcription of the orchestral score?" 

"Yes, I think so, Mr. Warrender. I've been doing so for quite a while when Mr. Freemont 
wants to practise." 



"You don't say?" The conductor looked suddenly amused. "Then we'll try it now. What 
are you playing, by the way?" 

"The Beethoven Third," said Lewis Freemont, and held out his hand to Antoinette, who 
immediately came forward and led him to one of the pianos at the end of the long studio. 
Then, trembling a little, with mingled excitement and nervousness, she went to the other 
piano herself. 

Oscar Warrender leaned over and picked up a ruler that was lying on the writing desk 
nearby and took up his stand where she could see him and he could watch Lewis 
Freemont's every movement and expression. 

"All right," he said, and they started. 

It was both exhilarating and terrifying. Antoinette, of course, had never before played 
under the guidance of someone who could convey by a single movement of an eloquent 
left hand the exact quality of tone and expression he required, and she felt a little like 
someone who started out on a walk and then found herself flying. 

On his side, Warrender naturally concentrated on Lewis Freemont, once he had found 
that Antoinette was reliable and intelligent. Inevitably, the usual roles of conductor and 
soloist were to a certain extent reversed. Since the pianist could not visually follow the 
lead of his conductor, the conductor had for once to do a certain amount of following 
himself. Which must, Antoinette thought passingly, be a novelty for Oscar Warrender! 

But there was indeed some sort of subtle line of communication between the two men, a 
oneness of purpose, not dependent on sight and visual direction. And except for one 
moment of slight confusion, almost instantaneously righted, they went through the whole 
of the first movement triumphantly. 

"Are you going to tell me now that you're in doubt about tackling an orchestral concert?" 
enquired Oscar Warrender on a note of exultant satisfaction. 

"No, I think you’re right. It could be done." There was a streak of excited colour in Lewis 
Freemont's cheeks, and the very slightest tremor in his voice. Possibly that was not lost 
on the conductor. At any rate, as though giving the other man time to recover, he turned 
to Antoinette and said good-humouredly, 

"You're extremely good. Why haven't I heard of you before? That particular gift of 
representing orchestral tone on a piano is very rare." 

"Oh, I don’t really belong to the musical world!" Antoinette assured him hastily. But the 
once-ambitious pianist within her rose joyously to the surface for the first time in a year. 
"I'm really Mr. Freemont's secretary. I happen to play the piano as well." 


'Nonsense," said the conductor. "Where were you trained? 



It was indescribably pleasant to be asked—and asked by such an authority as Oscar 
Warrender—about one's musical background, and Antoinette smiled as she said, "I was 
trained at St. Cecilia's." 


"Were you indeed? I must ask my friend Sir Horace Keen about you," remarked the 
conductor graciously. 

"Oh—no" Suddenly Antoinette saw the gulf open in front of her. And at the same 
moment her employer said curiously, 

"You never told me you trained at St. Cecilia's." 

CHAPTER SIX 

TO Antoinette it seemed that the whole tottering edifice of her deception was about to 
collapse around her. She gave a quick, desperate glance from her sightless employer to 
the all-too-well sighted Oscar Warrender. And then, with an effort she would not have 
believed within her powers, she replied with the boldness of sheer simplicity, 

"Surely I mentioned St. Cecilia's when you were corresponding with Sir Horace about—" 
her voice shook for a moment—"about that girl? I'm sure I did. You were too much 
occupied with the—the other matter to take much notice of what I said, I expect." 

"I should have noticed that ," retorted Lewis Freemont with a touch of irritation. "I never 
thought of your being at St. Cecilia's. Otherwise I should have asked for your co¬ 
operation in tracing the girl." 

"What girl?" put in Oscar Warrender curiously. 

"The girl who blinded me," replied Lewis Freemont almost brutally, and Antoinette 
winced perceptibly. 

"The girl who—? What are you talking about?" exclaimed the conductor. "It was a car 
accident" 

"Not quite simply a car accident. There was more to it than that." Lewis Freemont stirred 
impatiently and, by accident or intention, his hand struck a jangling discord on the piano. 

The other man started to say something, but he interrupted almost harshly, "It's a long 
story. It doesn’t matter now. But it starts with someone I very much wanted to trace. She 
was a student at St. Cecilia's. I should have thought Toni would have been only too eager 
to use her knowledge of the place to help me." 

He turned his sightless eyes on Antoinette and there were little lines of tension at their 
corners, as though, useless though it might be, he still could not help straining to see her 
in that moment. 



"I'm sorry." To her own astonishment her voice was still miraculously calm. "The girl 
must have been long after my time. I just never thought of myself as having any special 
knowledge that might help." 

"Anyway, it doesn’t matter." That was Oscar Warrender, with the almost nai've arrogance 
of the single-minded artist. "What does matter is that you have proved conclusively that 
you can tackle not only a recital but an orchestral concert too, within the measurable 
future." 

"Yes, that's true." The strain left Lewis Freemont's face and he smiled slightly. But 
Antoinette noticed with anxious tenderness that he looked suddenly tired, and she went 
and took him by the arm and led him back to his chair. 

The conductor watched with close attention and a touch of approval. And it was obvious 
that he too was aware that a certain amount of reaction had set in. 

"Rest completely now," he said, with an air of friendly authority. "We can discuss 
everything tomorrow." And then to Antoinette, who had made an eager movement—"No, 
it's all right. I'll see myself out." 

Ordinarily people obeyed Oscar Warrender's slightest order or suggestion, and he went 
without even looking behind him. But Antoinette followed him into the hall, closed the 
door behind her and, as he reached the front door said, in a low but almost peremptory 
voice, "Mr. Warrender—" 

The conductor turned in surprise, perhaps at her tone, perhaps at merely finding her there. 

"Please—" she came quite close to him—"don't discuss me with Sir Horace. I'd—much 
rather that you didn't." 

"Why?" 

"Isn't it enough that I ask you not to discuss me with someone?" 

"No," said Oscar Warrender, who seldom wasted words. 

"But this is something which concerns me. I can't be of the slightest interest to you and 

ft 


"On the contrary," the conductor interrupted her, "you interest me profoundly. You have 
a rare gift which most people would be only too eager to thrust under my notice, and yet 
you try to play it down. You have an air of disarming candour, and yet you apparently 
concealed from Lewis Freemont something he thinks singularly important. And now you 
invest a simple query with an air of mystery, and try to do what few people would be 
bold enough to contemplate—to divert me from a personal course of action. You have 
left out nothing that was needed to excite my curiosity." 



Antoinette stared at him in such blank dismay that, after a moment, he laughed not 
unkindly and said, 

"Come, you’d better tell me what the mystery is." 

"I—can't." Then she added mechanically, "There is no mystery." 

He did not bother even to accord that an answer, evidently finding it absurd. Instead he 
enquired, 

"Who is this girl Freemont spoke of in such odd terms? Was there a girl who had 
something to do with his accident?" 

"He—believes so," said Antoinette with an effort. "He failed her in an examination at St. 
Cecilia's, and he has some fixed idea that she followed him around, wishing him ill, and 
that she—she made him crash his car." 

"Made him crash his car?" Oscar Warrender repeated the words incredulously. "Do you 
mean—you can't mean—that he has some superstitious feeling about her? Freemont just 
isn't that kind." 

"Not exactly—no. He says she was—there when the accident occurred. That she stood in 
the road and that in order to avoid her he had to crash the car." 

"And was she there?" Those cold, penetrating eyes were suddenly full upon her. 

"How should I know?" 

"I—wondered," said the conductor. "Couldn't he remember the name of the girl he failed? 
It should be easy enough for the staff at St. Cecilia's to supply a list of the unsuccessful 
candidates on that occasion." 

"They did," replied Antoinette stonily. "He couldn't recognize any of the names when the 
list was read out to him." 

"Who read the list?" was the odd thing Oscar Warrender asked. 

"I did," said Antoinette. And after a long moment, the conductor said, "I see." 

Like many people before her, Antoinette suddenly had the curious impression that it was 
virtually impossible to pull the wool over Oscar Warrender's eyes. She didn't even try any 
more. She simply looked straight at him and said, 


Are you going to speak to Sir Horace about me? 



"No," said the conductor, and turned away. But she caught him by the arm in her 
eagerness and exclaimed, 


"Are you really not going to say anything about—this?" 

Oscar Warrender looked down at her and for a moment she wondered why she had 
thought his glance was cold. 

"I'm a conductor, my dear," he said drily, "Not a self-appointed judge." 

Then he went out of the flat, closing the door behind him, and she was left staring at the 
door until her employer called, 

"Toni, where are you?" 

"I'm coming." A sudden overwhelming wave of relief engulfed her, so that she felt 
incredibly light-hearted—almost light-headed. That Oscar Warrender should have 
guessed the truth and found it unnecessary to do a thing about it was in such intoxicating 
contrast to the emotional blackmail of Charmian St. Leger or, indeed, her employer's 
bitter intensity of feeling, that for the first time in months Antoinette dared to draw a 
slight breath of hope, and to question her own sense of proportion about the whole 
situation. 

The respite was only momentary, of course, and was succeeded by the familiar sensation 
of remorse and anxiety. But that one moment of truth was indescribably strengthening 
and comforting. It even made her able to go in to her employer and say lightly, 

"I'm really terribly sorry if I seemed in any way secretive about my musical training. It 
never occurred to me that I hadn’t mentioned St. Cecilia's in connection with myself. I 
suppose it was partly that I couldn't imagine my musical training could be in any way in¬ 
teresting to anyone so professional and distinguished as yourself." 

"Don’t fish for compliments," he said, but he smiled. "If Oscar Warrender thought your 
gifts merited enquiry you needn’t underrate yourself ever again. He's brutal to any 
amateur who masquerades as the real thing. But he was genuinely impressed by you." 

"Yes, he was, wasn't he?" She managed to make that sound gay and gratified. "But most 
of all he was impressed by the way you proved able to play a concerto without actually 
seeing him conduct." 

"It was largely his skill too," Lewis Freemont said quickly. 

"Yes, of course. It was miraculous teamwork. But you showed between you that it can be 
done. Even now I think none of us quite realizes what that means. You're on the way 
back —really on the way back to full professional life again Oh, I'm so glad, so—so 
thankful" 



He laughed and held out his hand to her, as though both charmed and moved by her 
complete identification of herself with his interests. 

"Dear Toni" he said. And then more lightly, "To whom are you thankful? To Warrender 
for stampeding me into doing this?" 

"A little to Mr. Warrender—yes, of course. But mostly to God, I think," said Antoinette 
seriously. "It's so wonderful to have—a second chance," she added half to herself. 

"A second chance?" He sounded half puzzled, half amused. "You mean this is my second 
chance to create a career?" 

"Why, yes," she said quickly. "Yes, of course that's what I meant." 

She knew she sounded confused and she saw he was not entirely satisfied. But after a 
moment he laughed and remarked affectionately, 

"You're an odd child! Just as Charmian said last night." 

"Ch-Charmian?" stammered Antoinette, feeling the short hairs lift at the nape of her neck. 
"Did Mrs. St. Leger come to see you here last night, then?" 

"No, she telephoned—to know if she might come to see me this afternoon." 

"And—and did you say she could?" It was hard even to formulate the words. 

"No," was the cool reply. "I've had enough of Charmian for the time being. She bores me. 
I told her that I have to give all my time and energy to my work until I've made a 
comeback—which is true—and that I shall be having virtually no visitors for the time 
being." 

"Did she accept that?" enquired Antoinette tremulously. 

"She had to," he said carelessly. 

"But then," Antoinette prompted him, "she—she spoke about me?" 

"Yes. For some reason best known to herself—he smiled scornfully—"she seemed to 
think it was necessary for her to explain you to me in some way. She started to say that I 
didn't really know you; that you were—as I quoted just now—an odd girl. But I stopped 
her there, being unwilling to hear her views, and told her that if she really had anything to 
tell me about you she had better send it to me in writing." 


"In writing?" Antoinette gave a scared little laugh. "But she would know that I should 
have to read it to you." 



"Of course. That's why I said it. I thought it was a rather neat way of rebuking her," he 
added, with such satisfaction that Antoinette had the greatest difficulty in keeping herself 
from embracing him. 

"Then you mean we shan't be seeing much of her for quite a while?" 

"We shan’t be seeing anything of her for quite a while," he corrected drily. "Nor, I think, 
will she be troubling us with letters." 

For the second time that afternoon Antoinette drew a cautious, trembling breath of relief. 
It was the most extraordinary, unhoped-for cloak of protection. And it was he who had 
almost carelessly flung it round her. She could hardly believe it even now. But she 
blinked her lashes and swallowed a lump in her throat and tried not to let her voice sound 
too liltingly happy as she said sedately, 

"I'm glad. I don't think she's very good for you." 

He seemed to find that inordinately funny. Certainly he laughed more heartily than was 
usual with him and replied, "I don't know that she's all that good for you either. You 
sound curiously contented, and as though you're smiling in a rather relieved sort of way. 
Are you?" 

"Yes," said Antoinette. And then, before he could comment further on that, she added 
quickly, "Goodness, how late it is. I must go, or Rosamund will be wondering where on 
earth I am." 

"My apologies to her," he retorted amusedly. "And tell her I realize that I have far more 
than my fair share of your time and attention." 

"She wouldn't mind that," Antoinette assured him with a smile. And—perhaps because 
Charmian St. Leger no longer presented an immediate danger—she touched his hand 
lightly but affectionately in a gesture of leavetaking before she went. 

It was true enough that Rosamund would not think of querying her comings and goings 
these days. She had become used to the fact that Antoinette's working hours were 
extraordinarily elastic, and if she sometimes thought her friend was imposed upon, she 
was not prepared to argue over an arrangement which obviously gave Antoinette herself 
such satisfaction. 

That evening, however, there was something so radiant about Antoinette that Rosamund 
exclaimed, 


"Anyone can tell when it's been a good day for you! You have the most expressive face 
and I don't believe you can hide anything you're thinking." 



"Oh, I don't know—" murmured Antoinette, secretly staggered that anyone who knew her 
so well as Rosamund could feel like that. "It was a rather special day, to tell the truth." 
And she proceeded to give a full account of the scene with Oscar Warrender, omitting 
only the reference to Sir Horace Keen and St. Cecilia's. 

"Then Warrender was really impressed with you? That means quite something in the 
musical world, doesn't it?" 

"I should say so! His approval is about the handsomest accolade one can receive." 
Antoinette's professional pride and joy were uppermost for the moment. "He almost made 
me wonder—" 

She stopped, and Rosamund finished the sentence for her. 

"You wondered if you might, after all, make a musical career for yourself?" she 
suggested. 

"Well—" Antoinette laughed, but her eyes were sparkling with excitement and an inner 
fire which had not been there since Lewis Freemont uttered his first devastating verdict 
on her. "It's too early to say yet," she added quickly. "The important thing at the moment 
is to get Lewis Freemont back before the public." 

"And he's starting with a recital at the Corinthian in January?" 

"Almost certainly. Perhaps two. There'll be weeks of concentrated work and preparation 
first." 

"Which will require everything you've got, I suppose," retorted Rosamund a trifle 
protestingly. 

"I shan't have any part in recital preparations It's only when he requires me for orchestral 
practice that I—" 

"I wasn't thinking of the actual playing," interrupted Rosamund thoughtfully. "It's in the 
personal way that you mean so much, isn't it? You're more or less his support and 
inspiration in all this effort, aren't you?" 

"Oh, Rosamund, don't exaggerate!" The idea was half shocking, half entrancing. "I only 
do what I can to encourage him, bolster his courage, counteract the occasional mood of 
depression—that sort of thing." 

"That's what I meant. The simple fact is that he would never have got as far as this 
without you, would he?" 


Someone else might just as easily have supplied the right impetus," Antoinette asserted. 



"No, I don't think so." Rosamund shook her head. "It had to be you. There's a curious, 
subtle mixture of elements in a situation of this sort, and you supplied just what was 
needed. You had the musical skill and understanding required, but you had the right 
human approach too. The fact that you'd both adored him and nearly hated him made you 
peculiarly aware of his reactions. You were tuned in to him emotionally, if you see what I 
mean." 

"What makes you think I adored him?" was all Antoinette said. 

"Oh, my dear! Of course you adored him before that unfortunate business of the exam. 
You didn't yearn over him and write him fan letters, because it doesn't take you that way. 
But you used to talk as though he was God's gift to every piano student and enthusiast." 

Antoinette laughed rather crossly. 

"It all seems so long ago," she said musingly. 

"It is quite long ago—even in time," Rosamund replied. "It's probably even longer ago in 
personal development. I'm not suggesting you adore him now, of course." 

"No," said Antoinette, and changed the subject. 

But she thought a great deal about Rosamund's remarks in the following weeks. She tried 
not to exaggerate the degree of her importance to the man she loved. It was all of no use 
anyway. But she could not help knowing that in every way he drew strength and support 
from her. 

He talked over every item of his programme with her, practised uninhibitedly in front of 
her, asked for her comments, argued with her over her opinions, and whenever it came to 
a purely physical difficulty, like the sheer problem of getting on and off the platform with 
the least element of fuss, he discussed every detail with her. 

At first he tried to insist that she should be the one to lead him on to the platform, but she 
rejected that idea out of hand. 

"First, I should be nervous and might communicate my nervousness to you," she told 
him. "And secondly it should be another man who does it, someone unconnected with 
you—impersonal, tactful and self-effacing. Anything else would distract the attention of 
the audience from the real business of the occasion." 

He considered that for a moment in silence. Then he said, 


"You mean that if a lovely girl brings me on to the platform it will inevitably start some 
sort of romantic speculation?" 



"Something like that. Though I'm not specially lovely," she added, in the interests of 
strict accuracy. "I'm reasonably personable, that's all. But a woman helping a man in any 
kind of difficulty always tends to start speculation of a kind." 

"You don't say?" He seemed amused by this theory. But he added, "Perhaps you're right. 
You're right about so many things, Toni. How did you manage to make a mess of your 
own life?" 

"Wh-what do you mean?" She was so shaken that she could not keep her voice entirely 
steady. 

"Well, I can't help knowing that everything must have gone wrong for you at some point 
or another. Otherwise, why are you and your husband apart?" 

"My husband?" She had almost forgotten the mythical creature she had invented as a 
barrier between them in her moment of most acute danger. But she recovered herself 
sufficiently to say, "We did agree not to discuss that subject, didn’t we?" 

"Oh, very well." He gave a discontented little shrug. "Though why it should all be so 
sacrosanct I don't know. Sometimes I don't altogether believe in him." 

She nearly said she didn't either. But instead she changed the subject to something purely 
musical, and the moment of danger passed. 

On the whole, there were fewer occasions for agitation nowadays. The menace of 
Charmian St. Leger was at least temporarily removed. Her employer himself seemed 
satisfied to accept the unsentimental though warm relationship she had established 
between them. And in any case, the primary interest of both of them was the tremendous 
challenge presented by his return to the concert platform. 

"Remember," Gordon Everleigh said to her once, "that a comeback is twice as nerve- 
racking as a debut. You aren't borne up by the wild elation of having your chance at last; 
you know all the dozens of pitfalls that experience has shown you; and you are aware that 
there are plenty of sensation-mongering vultures ready to insist that you aren't so good as 
you once were." 

Antoinette thought it sounded pretty grim. She wondered if her employer sometimes 
woke in the night in a cold sweat of apprehension. She did if he didn't. And when the 
evening of the first recital finally came, she could not have been more nervous if she had 
been making her own debut. 

With every grain of self-discipline she had, however, she concealed the fact, for only one 
person was entitled to be nervous that evening—and he seemed singularly calm. 


Do you want me backstage or in the audience?" she asked him. 



"Backstage, of course. How do you suppose I can go on if you're not there with me?" was 
the simple retort. And in that moment she reproached herself for refusing to go on to the 
platform with him. 

At least she sat beside him in the car on the way to the hall, and held his arm as he went 
in at the stage door. They had already practised the business of entering the hall, and she 
was glad of it now, for a sympathetic little crowd of admirers were there to clap and call 
good wishes, and she knew he would have hated to seem less than self-possessed and in 
command of the situation. 

"That went well," she assured him as they reached the dressing-room, which was level 
with the platform at the Corinthian and singularly easy of access. The man who was to 
lead him on-stage was already there—an immensely experienced and unshakably 
confident assistant who had turned the pages for countless performers in his time and had 
a positive genius for effacing himself when necessary. 

"A full house, needless to say, Mr. Freemont," he observed. "Quite a lot of your old 
friends there, I should say." 

"And an almost equal number of old enemies, I expect," replied Lewis Freemont, but 
with what Antoinette secretly called his fighting smile. 

"Well, one wouldn't want to be without them," was the very knowledgeable reply. "They 
sometimes spur us to greater efforts than our friends, don't they?" 

"Undoubtedly," was the dry retort. "Just one thing, though. I prefer not to have anyone 
round here afterwards, except the few on the list Miss Burney will give you. I still find it 
confusing to deal with a number of people I can't see." 

"Of course, sir. Don't worry." 

The man took the list—which did not include the name of Mrs. St. Leger—and went 
away to make the necessary arrangements. Then Gordon Everleigh came in briefly to 
wish Lewis Freemont luck. And when he had gone Antoinette and her employer were 
alone. 

During the last few minutes before he went on, he sat fingering his "blind" watch, from 
which he could tell the time by touch. She said nothing to him. Only, just before the man 
came back to lead him on to the platform, she kissed his cheek and said, 

"That's for luck—and with the certainty that it's going to be all right." 

"Thank you," he replied, but almost absently. And she saw suddenly that even she had 
almost dropped from his consciousness. He was no longer the easily accessible person. 
He was the dedicated professional going out to face one of the biggest challenges of his 
life. 



As she watched him go there were tears in her eyes. Not because she meant little to him 
at that moment, but tears of thankfulness for the discovery that as an artist he was wholly 
himself again. 

She stood near the door leading to the platform so that—curiously like him—she could 
hear though not see what was happening. She heard the warmth, the almost emotional 
quality, of the applause which greeted his appearance, and she knew by the sudden 
cessation of the clapping the exact moment when he sat down at the piano. She could also 
judge from the tense quality of the silence that she was not the only one strung up to a 
high pitch of anxious excitement. 

And then he began to play. He started with something of deceptive simplicity and 
shimmering beauty, one of the deadly pitfalls for the slick performer with shallow 
understanding. And, as she stood there, her hands pressed to her cheeks in the intensity of 
her feeling, Antoinette felt a glorious, almost loving calm steal over her. This was beauty 
and truth as conceived by the mind and heart of a genius, and Lewis Freemont could still 
convey it to those who were listening with a power of interpretation that very few could 
rival. 

Possibly over the months Antoinette had gained a deeper, clearer understanding of his 
particular power of expression. Possibly the fires through which he had passed had given 
a new dimension to his work. At any rate, one thing was certain—the Lewis Freemont 
who had emerged from months of ordeal was, if anything, an even finer artist than before. 

The applause which greeted each work, and culminated in a tremendous ovation at the 
end of the evening, was of a quality there was no doubting. Sentiment and sympathy for 
his misfortune would have assured him a friendly reaction without question. But the 
acclaim he received at the end was for his playing and his playing alone. 

And he carried off the whole occasion with a coolness —even a sort of dash—that half 
amused and half charmed Antoinette. Once he had got over the first slight hesitancy 
about coming on to or off the platform, there was no sign of any difficulty. It was hard to 
believe that he could not see the audience for whom he bowed, with that characteristic, 
faintly mocking little smile. 

When he came off for the last time, however, and Antoinette took his hand, she saw that 
he was completely exhausted. 

"You shouldn't have given them that last encore," she protested gently. "You've tired 
yourself." 

"I would have given it to them in other days," was his simple reply. "I wanted them to 
have no less tonight. But—yes, I'm rather done now. We’ll go home as soon as possible. 
Cut things short, Toni." 



So with all the tact she possessed—and with the able assistance of Gordon Everleigh— 
she cut the congratulatory visits and speeches short, and got him away from the hall by a 
side-exit and home to the flat. 

But nothing—no exhaustion or nervous reaction—could dim the lustre of that triumphant 
evening. And the next morning's papers confirmed in every detail the verdict of the 
audience on the previous evening. 

Like most successful artists, Lewis Freemont was essentially tough and immensely 
resilient. Fie recovered rapidly, went on to repeat the triumph at his second recital, and 
then settled down to prepare for the final and much stiffer challenge of the orchestral 
concert under Oscar Warrender. 

From a working point of view Antoinette was essential to him in this. But from a 
personal standpoint he was less and less dependent upon her. She no longer needed to 
bolster his confidence nor insist that he would surely return to a full career. He knew that 
now. The lost, bitter, desperate man who had once glimpsed hope only through her eyes 
was indefinably changing back to the authoritative, secure artist he had been at the height 
of his career. 

She would not have had it otherwise. All she had ever asked was that she should be 
allowed to help him back to his professional career and then, her debt paid as far as was 
humanly possible, fade into the background of his life. But she would have been less than 
human if she had not sometimes thought longingly of the days when she had been his 
essential support and comfort—when he had looked to her for almost everything and 
owned to missing her desperately when she was not there. 

But at least she was still an essential part of his hours of practising. And when at last the 
day of the final rehearsal, with the actual orchestra, came she accompanied him to the 
hall satisfied in the knowledge that she was largely responsible for the security on which 
everything rested. 

At the end of the rehearsal, when even the members of the orchestra had laid down their 
instruments and applauded, Oscar Warrender unexpectedly called Antoinette on to the 
platform and said, 

"Gentlemen, here is someone I think we might also applaud. Without her admirable 
preliminary work I hardly think this performance would have been possible. Am I right, 
Freemont?" 

"Entirely right!" He turned and held out his hand not quite in the direction where 
Antoinette was standing. And she came quickly and took the outstretched hand, aware 
that the clasp of those thin, strong fingers expressed more gratitude than any words. 


Colouring a little, she bowed shyly as the orchestra accorded her amused but sincere 
applause. And then Oscar Warrender came down from the podium and said, 



"Now go home, both of you, and take things quietly. Tomorrow morning, if you like, 
have a final run-through of the Haydn, but leave the Beethoven alone. There is absolutely 
nothing to add to it. Then leave the rest to me." 

It was impossible not to accept the reassurance of such calm confidence, and Antoinette 
was aware of a relaxing of tension in her employer as well as herself. 

On the way home in the car she did not bother him with casual conversation. It was he 
who finally said, "It went better than I dared to hope." 

"It was practically perfect," she replied. "But I expected it after the standard of those two 
recitals." 

"Co-ordinating with other performers is an entirely different matter," he returned, with a 
touch of irritation which told her his nerves were not entirely under control. "It means 
calling on the very last ounce of concentration—and then even something beyond that—a 
sort of sixth sense which one's never exercised before. Terrifying, and yet incredibly 
exhilarating if one can bring it off." 

"You'll bring it off," she assured him calmly. 

"We’ll see," he retorted disagreeably. But she thought he was glad of her confident 
reassurance. 

Nothing, of course, could make the next day anything but difficult and he was in quite a 
shocking temper during most of the morning. She told herself this was the prerogative of 
anyone under great nerve-strain and remained unshakably calm and good-tempered, 
which earned her no more, however, than an irritable, "Do you have to be so insufferably 
sweet and spineless?" 

"No, not really. Were you spoiling for a light?" 

There was a moment of astonished silence. Then he laughed suddenly and asked, "Is that 
a smile that I hear in your voice?" 

"Yes, of course. You’re being rather funny, you know." 

He drew a long, rather odd sigh of something like relief at that and simply said, "I'm glad 
you're here. You'll be backstage all the time tonight, won't you?" 

"Of course," she assured him. And that was all that was said. 

During the afternoon she went home, leaving him to rest completely. She too tried to rest. 
But after she had lain on her bed for ten minutes she could he there no longer, and she got 
up and went out and walked about the streets until it was time to come home and change. 



Her dress was a new one of a specially becoming sea green, and as she looked at herself 
in the mirror it occurred to her for the first time that she wished he could see her. Not so 
that he would recognize her, of course, as the girl who had spoiled his life, but just so that 
he could know that she really looked rather nice sometimes. 

When she arrived at his flat he was ready and amazingly calm, and on the way to the hall 
he actually talked quite cheerfully. It was she who found the greatest difficulty in making 
coherent conversation, and she was thankful when they arrived and the reassuring 
presence of Oscar Warrender made any further efforts of hers superfluous. 

The programme opened with one of the Beethoven Overtures, and even in the dressing- 
room Antoinette could hear something of the characteristic sweep and drive of 
Warrender's direction. But she was in no mood for assessing any finer points at the 
moment, and it seemed to her that all too soon the applause for the first item had ended 
and Oscar Warrender came back into the dressing-room and said pleasantly and in an 
unhurried way, "Whenever you are ready—?" 

"I'm ready." 

This time there was no question of kissing her employer or even wishing him luck. 
Neither of the men seemed even aware that she was there. She could only watch them go, 
Lewis Freemont with his hand lightly on the conductor's arm, and then stand there 
praying confusedly that everything would be all right. 

Her degree of anxiety was so much more intense than at either of the recitals that she did 
not dare even to go near the stage. She had the curious impression that she might bring 
disaster to him again by the sheer force of her nervousness. Instead, she walked quietly 
up and down the dressing-room, while the familiar strains of the Haydn Concerto reached 
her faintly. But how it was going or if she had reason to fear or exult she simply did not 
know—until a great roar of sound greeted the triumphant finale. 

She opened the door then and the waves of clapping and cheering seemed to sweep in 
like a living force. She wanted to go to him, but even then she could not. She just stood 
there until, through the open doorway, she saw him coming down the passage, his hand 
again on the arm of the conductor. 

"Toni," he exclaimed eagerly, "where are you?" 

"I'm here." She started forward at last and, incredibly, he left hold of Warrender and 
stepped forward alone in his eagerness. 

"Be careful," she cried, but a second too late. For, misjudging the direction of her voice 
by a fraction, he collided with the side of the door, striking his head so violently that he 
gasped, staggered back and would have fallen if Oscar Warrender's powerful hand had 
not upheld him. 



Characteristically, the conductor showed nothing of the dismay he must have felt, and 
without so much as an exclamation, he guided his half stunned friend to the nearest chair 
and said, almost conversationally, 

"Lie back and keep quite quiet. And don't worry about anything. We have the whole 
interval for your recovery—or to make new plans if necessary." And then to the silent, 
appalled Antoinette— "Stay near him, Miss Burney. I'll get a doctor." 

She nodded wordlessly and moved to her employer's side as the conductor went quickly 
out of the room. 

Lewis Freemont had closed his eyes by now and his face looked very pale, except for a 
mark that was slowly darkening on the side of his forehead. 

"Toni—" he said uncertainly once, and she took his hand and held it firmly, as though by 
the strength of her grip she would force him to retain consciousness. 

"All right, I'm here." 

He moved his head impatiently and opened his eyes then. But then he frowned as though 
in sudden pain and, to her dismay, he cried her name aloud again— "Toni!" 

"Darling—" The loving term escaped her before she could control her agitation. And then 
she stopped as he made a strange groping movement of his hand and gathered a fold of 
her dress in his fingers. 

"What is it?" she exclaimed, half frightened. "What is it?" 

"You're wearing a light dress," he cried in a hoarse, almost unrecognizable voice. "A blue 
dress—no, a green one." 

"Why—why, yes. How do you know?" Then her voice died in her throat. 

"Because I can see it. God in heaven! I can see it. Not very clearly—but I can see it" 
CHAPTER SEVEN 

TO Antoinette the next ten minutes were never entirely clear in her recollection. 

She remembered Lewis Freemont holding tightly to the fold of her dress and repeating 
over and over again, "I can see it!" and she remembered Oscar Warrender coming back 
into the room accompanied by a distinguished-looking man with grey hair. 


She knew that someone tried to put her aside, but that her employer still held her by her 
dress until she herself gently prised his fingers away. And Oscar Warrender, an unusual 



streak of excited colour in his cheeks, drew her to one side, leaving the doctor with Lewis 
Freemont. 


"What happened?" the conductor asked her quietly. "What in God's name happened?" 

"He was lying back with his eyes closed and—" she swallowed and made an effort to 
steady her voice— "then he opened them and called my name. At first I thought he was 
in pain. Then he grabbed hold of a fold of my dress as though—as though it were a sort 
of lifeline. And he said—" again she had to swallow—" he said, "You’re wearing a light 
dress", and—and then that he could see it." 

"Distinctly?" 

"No. But he could see it." 

"It was that sudden blow, of course. One hears of such things. One never expects them to 
happen to the right person," observed Warrender cynically. But there was no cynicism in 
the glance he directed at his friend and the doctor. "You must take him home, Miss Bur¬ 
ney, as soon as the doctor says he can move." 

"But the concert?—the rest of the concert?" Even to Antoinette, with all her deepest 
feelings involved, the compulsive conviction that the show must go on was uppermost. 

Oddly enough it was Warrender, the ruthless professional, who said coolly, "The concert 
can take care of itself. Or rather, I will take care of it. We'll put in something with only 
the slightest delay. There are certain things that this orchestra and I can do without 
rehearsal and—" 

"You'll do nothing of the sort!" Lewis Freemont spoke suddenly, with such authority and 
energy that everyone stood and looked at him in surprise, including the doctor. 

"I'm all right." He ran a perfectly steady hand over his hair. "Only a slight headache 
physically. And emotionally I won't let myself think of what's happened until afterwards. 
I can see a little—just a little. The difference between light and utter darkness—" for a 
moment his iron self-control faltered, but he recovered again and ended, "I'm playing that 
concerto tonight and no one is going to stop me." 

"It might be wiser—" began the doctor, but he was brushed aside. 

"I'm playing tonight. Has the first bell gone?" 

"Half a minute ago. I heard it," Antoinette said, in a fascinated tone. 

"Then we still have a few minutes left. I'm all right, I tell you! Get me a drink, Toni. No 
more than a dash of whisky and some water." 



She went over obediently and mixed the drink and brought it to him. He groped slightly 
for the glass, and she saw that whatever vision he had was anything but clear. 


"It will be difficult," Warrender warned him. "You've learned an entirely different 
technique of following. You're sure—" 

"Yes, I'm sure. I shall play it as a blind man. Conduct for me as though I were. I can't see 
any of you clearly anyway. Just that you're—there." His hand closed on Antoinette's as he 
spoke and she gripped his lingers warmly in return. 

"There goes the second bell!" They all spoke in unison. And Lewis Freemont got to his 
feet. 

"Give me your arm, Warrender. The full hall lighting will dazzle me, I expect." 

"I still think—" began the doctor. 

But no one took any notice of him. The two men went out of the room together, and 
Antoinette—strangely cool and calm now—followed them as far as she could without 
being seen from the hall. 

She stood just inside the door at the side of the stage, watching with her heart in her eyes 
as Warrender led her employer on to the platform, the first violins making way for them 
as they came. 

With an air of quiet assurance Lewis Freemont sat down at the piano, and even glanced 
round, as though testing the faint degree of vision he had regained. Oscar Warrender went 
to the conductor's desk and picked up his baton. There was that moment of expectant 
silence which precedes any eagerly awaited performance. And then the opening notes of 
the concerto fell on Antoinette's ears like the answer to her most ardent prayers. 

She stood there throughout the three movements, hardly shifting her position once, not 
actually tense, but so utterly absorbed and enthralled that physical movement never 
occurred to her. 

As a pianist herself, however unpretentious, she could not help knowing what tremendous 
concentration and, indeed, sheer physical strength were required for a work of this sort. 
And once, halfway through the exacting final movement, she wondered if he could 
possibly stay the course after the shock and emotional crisis of the evening. Then she 
glanced at the conductor and knew from his slight, watchful smile that he was certain all 
was well. And if Oscar Warrender was satisfied, who was she to doubt? 

The ovation at the end surprised even Antoinette. Perhaps it surprised and overwhelmed 
him too. At any rate, he went on sitting at the piano, not even attempting to stand and 
acknowledge the applause, the darkening mark on his forehead very noticeable now that 
he was pale with exhaustion. 



Then the conductor came down from his desk and went to him, and Antoinette saw her 
employer raise his head quickly and speak a few urgent words. Immediately, with that air 
of authority and almost nonchalant grace peculiar to him, Warrender turned to the audi¬ 
ence and said, 

"Mr. Freemont wants me to explain to you that there was a slight accident this evening, 
as you can possibly see for yourselves. But this was not entirely a disaster. So many of 
you showed great sympathy and support when his sight was destroyed by a blow, and he 
would like you—his audience—to be the first to know that the accident this evening 
seems to have restored some measure of sight. In these circumstances you will 
understand—" 

But whatever it was they were to understand was drowned in a fresh outburst of clapping 
and cheering. It was Lewis Freemont himself who silenced them by striking a chord on 
the piano. And then, to the stupefaction of everyone who had ever thought him a self- 
sufficient, cold-hearted creature, he began to play the strong, simple familiar tune of 
'Now thank we all our God'. 

There are some moments so fraught with emotion that they tremble perilously on the thin 
line which divides sheer sentimentality from pure gold, and only the smallest detail is 
necessary to push them one way or the other. On this occasion it was supplied by an 
insignificant-looking little man who was sitting in the third row near the gangway. As 
though compelled by something outside himself he got to his feet. In fascinated concert 
one group after another followed suit until, in less than a minute, everyone in that vast 
audience was standing. 

At the end, Lewis Freemont got up, bowed to the audience and then, taking Oscar 
Warrender's arm, he left the platform in absolute silence—the most deeply felt tribute that 
had ever been paid to him. 

Almost in tears, Antoinette took him by both hands as he came up to her. Quite 
unselfconsciously he raised her hands to his lips and kissed them and said, "I wish I could 
see you properly. But that will come, I know—that will come!" 

"Home now. And at once." Oscar Warrender's brisk, authoritative words broke in on this 
emotional moment. And it was he personally who bundled Lewis Freemont into his coat. 
Then, with Antoinette in close attendance, he shepherded him through the excited crowd 
at the stage door and drove them both home himself. 

A telephone message from the Hall had already ensured that Lewis Freemont's own 
doctor was waiting for him, and once he had been handed over to such expert care there 
was really no need for either Antoinette or Oscar Warrender to remain. 


"Shall I drop you anywhere?" the conductor enquired, as they stood in the hallway of the 
block of flats together. "I am collecting my wife from Covent Garden, but if you don't 



mind our stopping there first"—he glanced at his watch—"I'll drive you home 
afterwards." 


Antoinette started to say it was not at all necessary but he interrupted her. 

"Of course it isn't necessary. I know you can get a taxi just as well. But do you suppose 
either of us can go home in cold blood without discussing this incredible evening first?" 

She laughed a little at that, rather incredulously, for she had never even suspected this 
almost boyish side of the formidable conductor—the side which his young wife, Anthea, 
always declared had finally won her. 

"I'd like to come if I may," she said shyly. "I forgot —of course your wife was singing 
tonight, wasn't she?" 

"Yes. That's why she wasn't at the concert. We usually arrange things better, but we just 
couldn't avoid dates clashing tonight. I don't want to keep her waiting. She’ll be nervous 
anyway, as someone else was conducting for her." 

Even as he was explaining, he was leading Antoinette out to the waiting car. And before 
she could wonder if she might have learned just a little more about her employer by 
remaining at the flat, he was driving away. As though reading her thoughts, he observed, 
not without sympathy, 

"You've had enough for tonight. We all have." And then, with a short laugh, "I think I 
was more scared when I heard him saying he could see than I was when the accident 
happened." 

"Scared?" Antoinette was both amused and incredulous. "I don't think you are ever 
scared, are you?" 

"No more than I can conceal," he replied good-humouredly. "But while I thought he 
might just be able to recover from the effects of a physical accident, I was certain no 
artist could take the impact of a near-miracle and have the self-discipline to go on and do 
a performance just the same." 

"Yes!" Antoinette's voice was warm with affection and pride. "He has self-discipline— 
more than I've ever seen in anyone else. Wasn't it terribly moving, that last scene?" 

"Very," agreed the conductor briefly. "It was a risk, though. The sort that even a great 
artist should hesitate to take. With the reaction just a shade the other way we might have 
had the hysteria of a revivalist meeting on our hands." 

"I don't think he thought about that," Antoinette said simply. "I think it was just that he 
was so immeasurably thankful for what had happened and had to say so in his own 
terms." 



"Perhaps," replied the conductor. "Perhaps." Then, as they turned into Floral Street, he 
added, "Do you mind waiting here in the car for a few minutes while I go up and fetch 
my wife?" 

"No, of course not." 

So Antoinette sat alone in the darkness of Oscar Warrender's car, her glance idly on the 
distant group of fans round yet another stage door, her thoughts still milling round the 
fantastic events of the evening, from the moment when he had clutched at her dress until 
he came off the platform and kissed her hands and said, "I wish I could see you properly. 
But that will come—that will come." 

All her hopes, all her fears, were implicit in those short sentences. She must wish too that 
full sight would be restored to him. But if it were—he would know the truth. 

At that moment she saw the crowd round the stage door part respectfully, and Oscar 
Warrender came back towards the car, accompanied now by a smiling, fair-haired girl in 
a magnificent mink coat. They were talking together with the eager intimacy of people 
who share most things with zest and pleasure. And, concerned though she was with her 
own affairs, Antoinette looked with interest at the girl who was said to be not only Oscar 
Warrender's greatest operatic discovery but the love of his life. 

There was an indescribably winning air of vitality and warmth about her and, even as she 
got into the car, she greeted Antoinette with the frank eagerness of an old friend. 

"You're Lewis Freemont's secretary, aren't you? And you're the one who’s most 
responsible for getting him back to his career again." 

"Oh, I wouldn’t say that," disclaimed Antoinette quickly. 

"Oscar says so. And he never throws idle compliments around. Do you, darling?" she 
added as her husband came round and got into the driving seat beside her. 

"Do I what?" 

"Throw idle compliments around." 

"Certainly not. They're the curse of the profession. But what are we talking about? Your 
singing?" 

"Oh, no! There's only one possible topic tonight—the wonderful news about Lewis. I'm 
so happy for him. Tell me all about it, Miss—Burney, isn't it?" She turned to Antoinette 
in the back seat. "All about it. Oscar gave me only the barest outlines." 



"There hasn't been time to do much more," said her husband drily. "Will you join us for 
supper, Miss Burney?" Afraid of being an intruder, Antoinette began to make polite 
excuses, but Anthea Warrender interrupted her. 

"Please come. I'm always excited and tremendously wide awake after a performance. 

And I can see Oscar is beginning to feel the strain of the evening, which means that he'll 
get more and more uncommunicative, and I shan’t ever have a first-hand account of what 
must have been one of the most exciting scenes that ever happened in the musical world." 

So Antoinette yielded, not at all unwillingly, and went with them to a small, exclusive 
Italian place where they were evidently very well known. And while Oscar Warrender 
listened and interjected no more than an occasional comment, Antoinette gave the other 
girl a clear and detailed account of what had happened. 

"Then even now he can see only hazily?" 

"Yes. But there's all the difference between that and —total eclipse," said Antoinette. 

"Total eclipse! What an odd and telling phrase," exclaimed Anthea with a slight shudder. 

"He used it himself, the very first day I went to him as his secretary," Antoinette said 
slowly. "I never forgot it. He said it came from an opera—" 

"Handel's 'Samson'," put in Oscar Warrender almost automatically. 

"Yes, that was it. He said he kept on recalling Samson staggering on to the stage and 
beginning that air. And he said that until then he hadn't had the slightest conception of 
what it really meant." 

For a second they were all silent, savouring again the full force of the disaster which had 
fallen on the man they all, in varying degrees, liked or loved. Then Anthea said, 

"But now that's over—over! At least he can see something again. Will that be all he can 
see, Oscar?" she turned to her husband as though he knew the answer to everything. "Or 
may he get back his full sight?" 

The conductor shook his head slightly, 

"My dear, how can I say? Only an ophthalmic expert could venture an opinion on that. 
The man we called out of the audience at the Festival Hall when the accident happened 
seemed to think it very possible. But I don't even know how well qualified he was to pro¬ 
nounce. Only time will tell." 


"But we'll go on hoping! I believe in hoping, don't you, Miss Burney? We'll hope with 
every bit of concentration we've got," declared Anthea passionately. 



'Yes," said Antoinette slowly. "We'll go on hoping. 


And long after they had taken her home and she had told the dramatic story over again to 
Rosamund, she lay awake in bed, staring into the darkness and thinking, "I'll go on 
hoping." 

But for what she was to hope she hardly knew. 

The next morning all the newspapers of course carried a full account of the concert and 
the sensational announcement which had been made. 

"You'd better be along at your Lewis Freemont's place in good time," observed 
Rosamund over breakfast. "The reporters are probably already champing round the block, 
trying to get statements and fresh information. I must say I feel a bit like champing 
myself." 

"You?" said Antoinette, laughing. "You've always disclaimed the slightest interest in 
him." 

"Oh, well—it's the element of human drama that intrigues one, even if one doesn't know 
or specially like him. I suppose you yourself feel desperately involved?" 

"Desperately," agreed Antoinette, but so sombrely that she gave a much deeper meaning 
to the word than Rosamund had intended. 

"Oh, come! It's not an occasion for literal desperation. After all, this is a happy business, 
isn't it?" 

"Yes, of course." But Antoinette sighed involuntarily, and Rosamund looked at her 
curiously as she slipped on her coat and made ready to go. 

"I suppose I'm to expect you when I see you?" she said, but good-humouredly. 

"I should be home reasonably early," countered Antoinette. "But I can't say for sure. I 
don't know quite what I'll find when I—when I get to his place." And not all her self- 
control was sufficient to keep a slight tremor from her voice. 

Early though it was when she arrived at Lewis Freemont's flat, his manager, Gordon 
Everleigh, was already there, walking up and down the long studio drawing-room with an 
air of restless expectancy. 

"Hello, Miss Burney. Freemont isn't awake yet, they tell me, which is probably just as 
well. Last night must have been a hell of a strain, and if he can rest well that's all to the 
good." 



"What is the latest report?" Antoinette asked eagerly. "I came away last night before his 
own doctor had examined him. I thought it was best. He'd been surrounded by people all 
the evening, and what he needed was peace." 

"Quite right. I understand Dr. Butler wasn't willing to commit himself to any firm 
opinion. They've got Sir Everard Blakin coming this morning. Until then no statement 
can be given out, of course. That's really why I'm here. I thought you might find some of 
this tough to handle without a man to back you." 

"How kind of you! I'm so glad you're here—and so early too. 

"Well, that was Warrender's idea." Gordon Everleigh grinned suddenly. "He phoned me 
at some unearthly hour and suggested I got along here. He seemed to think you needed 
some support, and he has a rehearsal this morning himself." 

"He thinks of everything," exclaimed Antoinette gratefully. "He's really a wonderful man, 
isn't he?" 

"Hm-m—" Gordon Everleigh rubbed his chin meditatively and smiled again—"That's a 
matter of opinion. I have heard him described as a monster, but that was by an angry 
prima donna who had failed to get her own way. I suppose it depends if you keep on the 
right side of him or not." 

"I suppose so," Antoinette agreed. And then she realized that they were just making 
conversation, and she forced herself to open the post and deal with one or two routine 
matters. 

Presently Mrs. Partridge, the housekeeper, looked in to say that her master was awake 
and had had breakfast, and if Mr. Everleigh liked to go in and see him he would be 
welcome. 

"He's staying in bed for the time being," she said. "Dr. Butler wanted him to do so until 
Sir Everard has seen him." 

"Is he—can he—" Antoinette hardly knew how to form her question. "Mrs. Partridge, can 
he see any better this morning?" 

"He didn't say so, Miss Burney. Only that he can see." 

Gordon Everleigh went away to the bedroom then, and Antoinette typed a few letters and 
answered, in the most diplomatic way possible, some pressing telephone calls. Then, just 
as she was wondering what else she could do, the telephone bell rang again, and when 
she picked up the receiver it was Charmian St. Leger's voice which said smoothly, 


Is that you, Miss Burney? 



'Yes, Mrs. St. Leger." Antoinette strove to make that as coolly official as possible. 


"Oh, you recognized my voice?" There was a charming little laugh from the other end of 
the wire. But as Antoinette offered no comment on that, the well-pitched voice went on, 
'Tve seen the news in the papers, of course. Is it—true?" Even then she could not resist 
the affecting little break in her voice. "Has Lewis really recovered his sight?" 

"To a small degree. How far that can be improved one doesn't yet know." 

There was a pause, then Mrs. St. Leger said, "It's rather awkward for you, isn't it?" 

"I haven’t found it so." 

"I mean, it will be if he completely regains his sight." 

"That's hardly the primary consideration, Mrs. St. Leger. Was that what you rang up to 
say?" asked Antoinette coldly. 

"Oh, no." Again that slight laugh. "Please tell him that my thoughts are very much with 
him and that I hope I shan't much longer have to communicate with him through a third 
person. Can I trust you to give him the whole of that message?" 

"Certainly." Antoinette's tone was icy. 

"Well, unhappily, one has to question the integrity of anyone who has altered information 
to suit herself on other occasions," Mrs. St. Leger explained plaintively. "I hope I can 
trust you this time, Miss Burney." And then the line went dead. 

Antoinette uttered a word she seldom used and hung up the receiver. As she did so she 
heard the sound of a mellow, resonant voice in the hall, and gathered that the famous Sir 
Everard Blakin had arrived during her telephone conversation with Mrs. St. Leger. 

A minute or two later Gordon Everleigh came back into the room and said, "The Great 
Man is here." 

"How did you find Mr. Freemont? Was he cheerful?" 

"Very. I wish I were half as cheerful. I thought I had no nerves left. In my profession you 
go mad if you allow yourself that indulgence. But today I feel as nervous as a kitten." 

Antoinette felt so too. But she managed to hide the fact, and Gordon Everleigh went on 
moodily, 

"It isn't only that he's a great artist. He's shown such guts over this. One can't bear the 
thought of a disappointment now. And anyway, I like him," he added after a long pause. 



So do I," said Antoinette. 


"I know you do. You ought to many him, you know," remarked Gordon Everleigh, and 
laughed. 

"Oh, please don't say such silly things!" 

"I mean it," declared the manager more seriously. "You've done more for him than 
anyone else over this, and he's well aware of it. He was talking just now about his 
accident—about that strange girl who caused it, or so he insists. And he said, 'Isn't it 
strange that one's life can be ruined by one girl and rebuilt by another?’ That was a pretty 
handsome tribute to you, I thought." 

"He—said that?" 

"Yes." 

"He does hate that—that other girl, doesn't he?" 

"Well, wouldn't you?" 

"I don't altogether believe in her," Antoinette managed to say. "I think he just attributed 
all sorts of evil intentions to some perfectly harmless creature." 

"You'd never convince him of that." Gordon Everleigh shook his head and smiled. "I 
hadn't realized how constantly he still thinks of her. He says that one of the reasons he's 
so thankful about the return of his sight is that now he has a chance of finding her." 

"It's a ridiculous obsession," cried Antoinette desperately. And when Gordon Everleigh 
looked at her in astonishment, she passed her hands over her cold, pale cheeks and 
muttered, "I'm sorry. I think I'm getting jittery too." 

But after that she managed to appear calm. Until they heard Sir Everard and Dr. Butler 
come out of the bedroom, and then she said feverishly, 

"Go and speak to them. Find out what Sir Everard has to say. As Mr. Freemonf s manager 
you're perfectly entitled to ask." 

He seemed a long while gone, and Antoinette felt strangely numb by the time she heard 
the front door close. Then a moment later Gordon Everleigh came back into the room, 
looking so relaxed and cheerful that Antoinette felt like a drab ghost beside him. 

He must have felt the contrast too, for he exclaimed, "Good heavens, don't look like that! 
It's good news, not bad. Blakin won't commit himself absolutely, of course. They never 
will. But he's strongly hopeful that a very large measure of sight can be restored. He 



wants Freemont in his own nursing home and under his immediate care for a week or so. 
There may even be a minor operation—" 

"Nothing that involves one's sight is minor," interrupted Antoinette almost irritably. 

"Well, that's just a manner of speaking. Anyway, on balance, Blakin is very hopeful. And 
if that's so I don't know why we should be otherwise." 

"No, indeed!" said a voice from the doorway. And, as they both uttered exclamations and 
turned, Lewis Freemont came slowly into the room, feeling for anything in his path, it 
was true, but with already a much greater degree of confidence than he had ever 
displayed since he became blind. 

Antoinette started up and went to him quickly. But he smiled and put her aside, though 
gently. 

"No," he said, "let me do it myself. You can't imagine the fascination of being able to see 
where things are even dimly when you haven't been able to see them at all for so long.— 
Is that you, Gordon?" He turned accurately in his manager's direction, though obviously 
without being able fully to identify him. 

"Yes." Everleigh came forward. "I've just been talking to Blakin, and I hear that you're 
going into his nursing home for treatment. As far as these cautious experts will ever 
commit themselves—" 

"They can't, you know," interrupted the other man with a smile. "It's only the confident 
amateur who knows all the answers. In his field as well as mine." 

"Well, that's true," Gordon Everleigh conceded with a laugh. "But he did seem to think 
there was a good chance of success." 

"So he told me." By now Lewis Freemont had found his way to his usual chair, and he 
sank into it with a certain air of relief, Antoinette noticed, like a man who had 
successfully accomplished a rather daring feat. 

With difficulty she resisted the desire to go to him and put a comforting and 
congratulatory arm round him. Instead she merely asked, "When will you be going into 
the nursing home?" 

"This afternoon." 

"So soon?" 

"It can't be too soon, Toni, if it's really going to mean the restoration of my sight." 


'No, of course not. 



She was silent after that, and the two men discussed the reports of the previous night's 
concert and—on the optimistic insistence of Gordon Everleigh—the possibilities that 
would open out if something like full sight were restored. 

Everything was on a determinedly cheerful note. But after Everleigh had taken his leave, 
Antoinette's employer sat silent, a very thoughtful expression on his handsome, rather 
worn face. Then at last he said, 

"You'll stay on here while I'm away, won't you?" 

"There won't be anything much for me to do," she pointed out. 

She had not thought until that moment of anything but staying. But his words suggested 
to her that this might be her one chance of making a logical break with him. He, however, 
evidently had no such idea. 

"I'd rather leave everything in your hands," he said almost impatiently. "What else should 
I do? And anyway, I couldn't imagine your not being here when I come home." 

"I'll be here," she promised him. "Of course I'll be here." 

"And then—" he smiled slowly—"if Blakin has done his work properly, I shall really see 
you at last." 

"Yes," she said sadly, "you'll really see me at last." 

But he was too much absorbed in his own bright hopes to notice anything odd in her tone. 
CHAPTER EIGHT 

DURING the week following the Festival Hall concert, Antoinette was torn by conflicting 
emotions. With all her heart she longed for Lewis Freemonf s sight to be fully restored. 
Yet she dreaded inexpressibly the moment when he would look at her and know her for 
the girl he blamed for his blindness. 

She had been shattered to leam from Gordon Everleigh that, even in the moment of his 
brightest hopes, he had recalled his implacable determination to track down that girl; and 
now that discovery was so near she was shaken with terror. 

Identified as the object of his almost obsessional hatred, bereft of the very special link 
which his blindness and her tenderness had forged between them, she would be simply 
the girl who had spoiled his life and then grossly deceived him. How would the love of 
any man—much less a ruthless, arrogant man like Lewis Freemont—survive such a 
discovery? 




With fresh anguish and remorse she recalled reading out that list of names from which 
she had deliberately omitted her own, and it seemed to her now that this had been the 
ultimate in contemptible deception. She might tell herself that desperation had driven her. 
She could even imagine that some people might understand and have pity for her terrible 
situation. But could she really suppose that Lewis Freemont, of all people, would look 
with sympathy and understanding on the fact that she had actually profited by his 
blindness to deceive him? 

She wished now that she had not allowed herself to be stampeded into saying she would 
be at the flat when he returned from the nursing home. How could she be there? It was 
unthinkable that the moment of his return should also be the appalling moment of truth. 
But he had made a point of it and this at least she had promised him. Was she to fail him 
even in this? 

From the regular reports which she received she knew that the day after he entered the 
nursing home an operation had been performed. But after that there had just been the 
conventional bulletins about "as well as can be expected", "in good spirits" and so on. 

The important fact was that he had to be kept absolutely quiet and no visitors were 
allowed. 

Not until the end of the week did Gordon Everleigh come in—full of the vital optimism 
which contributed so much to his successful handling of artists—bringing the news that 
Sir Everard Blakin had the very highest hopes of complete success. 

"The great man declares that everything has gone exactly as it should," Gordon Everleigh 
said. "Freemont is still in a darkened room. But, barring any dramatic change, he should 
be home in a matter of days." 

"Of days?" Antoinette could not keep from her voice a slight quiver of mingled joy and 
apprehension. 

Mistaking this for disappointment, Gordon Everleigh said cheeringly: "Yes. But you 
won't have to wait as long as that to see him. He wants you to go along there tomorrow. 
There's something he wants to discuss with you. He'll expect you about three." 

" What does he want to discuss with me?" She was frightened and could not hide the fact. 

"I have no idea," said the manager, looking rather surprised. 

Antoinette moistened her dry lips with the tip of her tongue and said nervously, "He—he 
won't be able to see me yet, will he?" 

"I'm afraid not." Again misreading the reason for the tremor in her voice, Gordon 
Everleigh patted her shoulder kindly. "He's still in a darkened room, as I told you. But 
cheer up! He'll soon be home now, practically as good as new. You go along to see him 
tomorrow and let him give you his own news." 



So the following afternoon Antoinette went to Sir Everard Blakin's fashionable nursing 
home, trying, though without much success, to control the tremors of anxiety and dread 
which shook her from time to time. 

A pleasant-faced young nurse told her she was expected and took her along a wide, 
elegant-looking corridor and ushered her into the darkened room where Lewis Freemont 
was sitting. He turned eagerly at the sound of her entrance, but it was plain that at this 
stage he was still relying largely on his acute hearing to tell him who was there and what 
was happening. 

She came to him immediately and, taking his hand in the warm, firm clasp which she 
knew meant so much to him, she said, "It's wonderful news about the success of the 
operation! But I can well imagine that these last days of waiting must be the worst." 

"Well—" his fingers were tight on hers—"I get a sort of panic occasionally, in case 
everything is going to be dark again after all. But most of the time I keep my nerve—" he 
laughed slightly, in a sort of self-mockery—"and I tell myself that everything is going to 
be all right." 

"I know it is." 

She could sense that her quiet confidence communicated itself instantly to him. But not 
only that; it also suddenly settled the worst of her own inner conflicts. For all at once she 
knew, beyond any doubt or confusion, that whatever the outcome to herself—or indeed, 
to him—what really mattered was that his sight should be restored. 

It was a discovery which brought a fresh wave of revulsion for the tangle of deception in 
which she had involved herself. In that moment she thought calmly that it would not have 
taken much to make her confess the whole thing. 

But, as she reached for a chair with one hand—still letting him hold the other hand—her 
new-found calm was put to an immediate and terrifying test. For he said, almost 
conversationally, 

"Toni, there's a question I want to ask you, and I wish you'd promise in advance that 
you'll answer it truthfully." 

She was so petrified with shock and fear that her hand closed spasmodically on his, 
though she was not aware of it until he exclaimed, "What's the matter? What are you so 
scared about?" 

"I'm not scared," she managed to insist. "It's just—just such an odd way for you to speak 
to me. As though—" she swallowed—"you thought I might not tell you the truth." 


'Well," he said sombrely, "have you always told me the truth? 



"Of course! To—to the best of my ability." She hated herself for this further lie. But what 
else could she do, short of making a full confession? And for this she simply had not 
prepared herself. 

There was an odd moment of silence and she felt he was looking hard at her, as though 
willing himself to pierce the darkness of the room and the veil which still hung between 
him and complete vision. Then, even as he drew breath to speak again, she rushed into 
the first words that came to her. 

"There's something / want to say first!" Her tone was unnaturally bright and, with an 
almost symbolical gesture, she drew her hand away, as though severing the real line of 
communication between them. "It's about the—the different situation there will be in the 
future, now that you're going to recover your sight. You won't really need me any more 
for—" 

"Of course I shall need you," he interrupted almost irritably. "What is all this nonsense? 
You know more about my affairs by now than I do myself. There's no question of my 
doing without you." 

"But you didn’t have a full-time secretary before you were blind," she reminded him. 
"You told me so yourself. You said you disliked personal ties, and that you preferred just 
to have someone from an agency from time to time. You could do that again, couldn’t 
you?" 

"I don't want to do that again!" He sounded angry and, in some odd way, almost scared. 

"It would truly be the best way. Particularly if—you force me to say this—if you still 
have some sort of romantic feeling for me." 

"Why can’t you say it frankly?" he demanded roughly. "You mean—if I love you still. 
Well, suppose I do? What about it?" 

"N-nothing," she stammered. "Except that—you must see it!—it would be best for us to 
make a break now. Believe me, you have quite an idealized notion of me. You've literally 
never seen me. You hardly know me, in the real sense of the word. If you met me—" 

"Not know you?" he repeated. "Not know you, Toni? Why, I know you as well as it's 
possible to know any woman without making love to her in the final sense of the term!" 

"Don't talk like that!" she cried. "You're putting a totally false value on our relationship. 
The whole world is opening out for you once more. Your career has been given back to 
you. You will be the complete musician again. It's music that is your world! Not me or 
any other woman. The very way you talk of music is proof of that. I'll never forget some 
of the things you've said—" 

"What, for instance?" he interrupted her suddenly. 



"Oh—I don't know. A dozen things." She groped confusedly in her memory for some of 
the revealing, telling phrases he had used; anything that might distract him from the 
dangerous subject of herself. But only one thing came to her very clearly, and she could 
not quite recall when he said it. On his insistence, however, she spoke again, not very 
steadily. 

"You told me once that the first requisite of the true musician is to make music. Just that 
—and to serve the composer one is privileged to interpret. You claimed no honour, no 
glory. Just the right to make music—and to serve the great." 

"I said that?—to you?" 

"Yes." 

"When?" 

"I don't exactly remember when. It's the sort of thing which just sinks down into one and 
becomes part of one." 

"But you can't remember when I said it to you?" 

She was struck by the extraordinary change that had come into his voice, but she could 
only say uncertainly, "N-no. Does it matter?" 

"I'll say it matters!" There was a note of grim triumph in his voice that was frightening in 
its intensity. "I remember! I remember exactly when I said it to you. My God, what a fool 
I've been! That explains everything. I said it to you the day I failed you in that music 
exam at St. Cecilia's." 

"No!" she cried in utmost terror. "No!" And she struggled to withdraw the hand which he 
had suddenly seized again. But he held her so that there was no possibility of escape. 
"That wasn't me," she lied wildly. 

"Of course it was! Why did I never think of that before?" There was still that note of 
triumph in his tone, and his grip was so tight that it hurt. "And the name—" he obviously 
made a tremendous effort of memory—"the name was Antoinette. That was it! Antoinette 
—Toni—Antoinette. You looked at me as though you could have killed me. And then— 
you began to follow me round—" 

"I didn't!" 

"You were there at nearly every concert. You even sat in the front row and smiled at me 
once. And finally—" his voice dropped to a harsh half-whisper— "you were there, in the 
middle of the road that day. Toni, in God's name, why did you do that to me?" 



"It's all wrong—" she began wildly, and at that moment, the pleasant young nurse opened 
the door and said, 

"Sir Everard to see you, sir." 

"He can wait," replied Lewis Freemont savagely. 

"Sir Everard doesn't wait ]" exclaimed the nurse in a scandalized tone. And, as though in 
proof of this, the famous surgeon came briskly into the room with an air of great 
authority. 

"Ah, Freemont—" he began genially. 

But Antoinette heard no more. This was her moment, her one chance of escape. 

Snatching her hand away, she fled to the door, where the nurse was waiting determinedly 
to escort her elsewhere. In her view, quite obviously, mere visitors dwindled to extreme 
unimportance once the Great Man arrived. But she said pleasantly to Antoinette: 

"You can wait in the room on the right." 

"No, thank you. I can't wait." 

"I don't think Sir Everard will be long." 

"I can't wait!" Antoinette repeated almost frantically. 

"I must go. Please tell Mr. Freemont—tell Mr. Freemont—" 

But what was she to tell Mr. Freemont? 

For one moment of tragic confusion she could do nothing but stare at the other girl, until 
she saw astonishment written so plainly on her face that sheer necessity forced a decision. 

"Tell him," Antoinette said slowly, "that I'm sorry I couldn't wait. But we had already 
said everything there was to say." 

Then she went out of the nursing home and into the sunlit street, and she walked and 
walked, not really knowing where she was going. 

After a while, a sort of leaden order began to come into her chaotic thoughts. 

It was over. Everything was over. The long, long months of deception. The alternation of 
hope and despair. His desperate need of her. The bitter-sweet knowledge that he loved 
her, and would do so until he knew who she really was. 



There would be no need now to make excuses for not being there when he returned 
home. The fact would be self-explanatory. She would never have to face the moment 
when he looked at her and she saw appalled recognition dawn in his eyes. 

In a way, she supposed, she would be thankful for that small mercy. But she felt thankful 
for nothing—only sick and dazed and despairing because her world had finally crashed 
around her. 

Without knowing it, she had walked instinctively in the general direction of his flat, and 
now she found herself within sight of it. Perhaps subconsciously the part of her which 
was the conscientious secretary was still aware that there were one or two minor matters 
to set right. This was her best opportunity to tie up those loose ends. He was still in the 
nursing home and could not possibly come home and surprise her. Even tomorrow might 
be too late. 

She went into the block and up to the well-known door which had been for her the 
threshold to so much happiness. Everything was very quiet when she let herself in with 
her own key, so Mrs. Partridge and the maids were evidently out. And in the silent flat, 
and alone, she began to sort out and put right the few matters still outstanding. 

The shock of disclosure and the scene which had followed seemed to have left her with a 
strange clarity of mind. She worked without pause for perhaps an hour. Then she glanced 
round and knew that any competent secretary could walk in there tomorrow and take 
things up exactly where she herself had laid them down. 

Another secretary. 

She sat at her desk for the last time, trying to imagine the place without her and failing. 
Though that, of course, was absurd, she told herself. Life went on and the waters closed 
over the place one had left. New contacts were formed, new friendships made, new plans 
hatched, new triumphs achieved. He would manage all right without her. 

That was what hurt most of all. lie would manage all right without her. After being his 
support and his inspiration for so long she was suddenly entirely superfluous. And at that 
thought she buried her face in her hands and sat there for a long, long time, until she 
roused herself with a violent start to realize that the front door bell was ringing. 

A sort of illogical panic held her rigid for a moment. Then common sense told her that 
this could be no one specially important. And getting to her feet, she went into the hall 
and opened the door. 

"No one specially important," was not quite an accurate description. It was Oscar 
Warrender who stood outside. 


"I looked in to hear the latest news," he said. "Everleigh told me you were going to the 
nursing home this afternoon." 



"Oh, yes—yes—" All that beautiful clarity of thought seemed at this point to desert her, 
and she stood there staring at him, unable to imagine what she was going to say to this 
terrifyingly penetrating man. 

"May I come in?" He spoke a little abruptly. 

"Yes, of course." She stood aside and then, closing the door behind him, she followed 
him into the study. 

It was ridiculous, but she could think of nothing with which to start the conversation, and 
after a moment he said, grimly but not unkindly, 

"Well, I see it's bad news. You'd better tell me." 

"It's not bad news. Not about him. What makes you think such a thing?" she exclaimed. 
"The fact that you've obviously had some sort of shock." 

"Oh—" she passed her hands absently over her cheeks which felt cold and probably 
looked pale, she supposed. "It's nothing to do with—him. I mean, nothing to do with his 
sight. He was—quite well, when I was him. Sir Everard came while I was there—" 

"And what had he to say?" Oscar Warrender asked quickly. 

"I don't know. I didn't—stay." 

"Didn't wait to hear his report, you mean?" the conductor looked incredulous. "Why not?" 
"I couldn't." She swallowed nervously. 

"What do you mean—you couldn't?" 

"Mr. Warrender," she said desperately, "I'm going away. I've finished here." She looked 
round helplessly. "It's—over." 

"Oh, I see." Oscar Warrender was not one to need his facts underlined. It obviously cost 
him no effort of memory to recollect almost word for word the disclosure Antoinette had 
once made to him. It might not have been of great importance to him, but he remembered 
it, and he said, without hesitation, "You mean that Freemont recognized you at last?" 

"Yes." 

"By actually seeing you?" 

"No. By something I said. But it was equally conclusive." 



"Did he upbraid you?—tell you you could go?" He seemed to think he had a right to 
know. And without hesitation she conceded him that right. People did where Oscar 
Warrender was concerned. 

"There wasn't time for that," she explained. "Sir Everard arrived just at that point. There 
was just a—a ghastly sort of moment of truth before we were interrupted. I think he could 
have killed me." She shivered. 

"Oh, no, no, no." The conductor dismissed that idea impatiently. "People don't kill each 
other for reasons like that." 

"You don't understand," Antoinette said painfully. "You don't understand even now. Not 
even you. I've lived with it all too long not to know what the real situation is. Rightly or 
wrongly, Mr. Warrender, he regards me as the cause of his blindness. For months and 
months he has nursed his hatred and the hope of one day identifying the girl who caused 
the accident. Well, he has identified her. He's found that I am the girl. And even that isn't 
all. He has also found that for months I've deceived him. I took advantage of the very fact 
that he was blind to deceive him." 

"He fell in love with you, nevertheless." 

The statement was so coolly positive that Antoinette derived an odd moment of comfort 
from it even then. But she sighed and said, "Only because he didn't know who I really 
was." 

"So he both loves you and hates you?" The conductor gave an odd little smile and added 
half to himself, "And then they say that the love-hate relationships of opera aren't true to 
life!" 

She was silent, and after a moment he asked, "What are your plans now?" 

"I—have no plans." She looked slightly dazed. "It's a little early to make plans, isn’t it?" 

"It's never too early to make future plans when present ones have failed," was the dry 
retort. "And brooding over failure is the one sure bar to success." 

"I'm not looking for success." She almost resented being forced to the painful use of her 
numbed thoughts and emotions. 

"No, I know," replied the great conductor brusquely. "You want to creep away into a 
corner and nurse your grief. A dismal and excessively boring exercise when put to the 
test. Don't waste time and thought on it. The fact is that your musical gifts interest me, 
Miss Bumey, particularly your unusual capacity for reproducing orchestral tone on a 
piano. I could use you quite a lot, and put a good deal of such work in your way. Would 
you be interested?" 



Would she be interested? At one time she would have been transported with joy to have 
Oscar Warrender ask her such a question. But now only one consideration operated. She 
stared at him and said apprehensively, "You're a dangerously close link with— him.” 

It had evidently not occurred to the famous conductor to regard himself as a mere link 
with anyone. He made a slight grimace of amused protest. 

"I have a certain significance apart from that," he pointed out. And at that Antoinette 
laughed, though shakily. 

"Don’t think I'm ungrateful for the compliment—the kindness—" 

"No kindness is involved, Miss Burney." Oscar Warrender spoke categorically. "In 
professional matters I am not kind. One cannot afford to be if one wishes to maintain 
standards. If I offer you work, be sure it is because I know your work has value. What is 
your answer?" 

"Do I have to give it now?" 

"I will give you until eight o'clock this evening." 

"So exact a deadline?" She was startled. 

"Major decisions should always have strict deadlines. And in any case, I need a quick 
decision. I must make other arrangements if you are not willing to co-operate. Telephone 
me before eight." 

"I will." She was surprised to hear the docile note in her voice. But she was even more 
surprised to find that, as she watched him go, there was already a faint stirring of interest 
—almost excitement—in her heart. And this served to blunt the inevitable pain of leaving 
the familiar flat for the last time. 

She walked home, putting off the moment when she would have to give some sort of 
explanation to Rosamund. And she was guiltily relieved to find a note to say that 
Rosamund had gone out and would not be in until late. 

If she had had to sit alone with nothing to think about but the afternoon’s disaster she 
would have been wretched indeed. As it was, Oscar Warrender's sudden offer demanded 
immediate consideration, in a way that forced everything else out of the exact foreground 
of her thoughts. 


It was true that, if she accepted, she would still be in contact with the world of Lewis 
Freemont; something she had dismissed as impossible only a few hours ago. 



But was her whole life to be directed by the fear and pain connected with one man? And, 
if she were careful, she could surely manage to avoid him. With some sympathetic co¬ 
operation from Oscar Warrender— 

She paused, recalled his irrefutable statement that in professional matters he was ruthless, 
and decided that she must not expect help in any emotional problem from that quarter. 
Why should she, come to that? Her life was her own, and she must learn to live it. 

Without her knowing it, the conductor's bracing words were already beginning to take 
effect. There was no virtue in creeping into a corner to nurse one's grief. She had been 
made a splendid—an unprecedented—offer. The kind of challenge any real musician 
would embrace with pride and delight. Had she really imagined for one moment that she 
could reject it? 

It was not even eight o'clock before Antoinette telephoned to Oscar Warrender and told 
him that she was ready and willing to work with him. 

"Good!" She could not but be flattered by the fact that there was genuine satisfaction in 
the great man's voice. But she did feel something of a check when he added, "Then come 
along right away, will you? There's a good deal to discuss." 

"To—to your apartment, do you mean?" It was only a matter of hours since she had left 
the building, telling herself she would never return. 

"Yes, of course." There was nothing in Oscar Warrender's voice to suggest he would have 
any sympathy with nostalgic reflections of that sort. "I'll expect you in about twenty 
minutes." And he rang off. 

Antoinette slowly hung up the receiver, since there seemed nothing else to do. Than she 
hastily threw on a coat and went out and hailed a taxi. Perhaps speed was better than 
reflection if one wanted to avoid nervous tension. 

For all her resolution, it cost her a pang to enter the familiar building, take the familiar 
lift, past the floor where she could never, never go again, and on to the apartment where 
the famous conductor and his wife lived. 

Anthea Warrender herself opened the door to her and greeted her like an old friend. 

"How nice to see you again!" she exclaimed. "Give me your coat, dear, and go into the 
studio." And she gave Antoinette's arm an almost affectionate squeeze before ushering 
her through the doorway which had proved the threshold to her own career. 

Antoinette went forward—and then stopped dead. For the man who turned from the 
window to face her was not Oscar Warrender. It was Lewis Freemont. 


CHAPTER NINE 



"WHERE did you come from?" she whispered at last, as though he were a ghost. "Where 
did you come from?" 

"From the nursing home, of course. Warrender fetched me—with very little opposition, I 
might say. Blakin had completed his miracle." He spoke in short, jerky sentences. "I can 
see almost perfectly again. I can see —you." 

She had no idea what she could answer to that. She just stood there, almost motionless, 
without defence against any bitter verdict he might pronounce. And what he finally said 
was: 

"How—lovely you are. I'd forgotten how lovely." 

"Oh—" she blinked her lashes against the sudden rush of tears. And then he went on, 
exactly as though they were taking up their conversation where it had been interrupted 
that afternoon, "Toni, tell me now. Why did you do that dreadful thing to me?" 

"But I didn't," she cried. "I didn't! Won't you understand? There was nothing deliberate 
about it. I was there, crossing the road, it's true, but I didn't even hear your car coming. 
There was an aeroplane overhead making a tremendous noise. You were almost on top of 
me before I realized you were there, and then I recognized the car and was paralysed with 
fright and shame and a sort of guilt that I was there at all. It was all over in seconds. And 
after that there were just the days and weeks and months of useless remorse, while I 
asked myself again and again why I hadn't moved." 

"But you disappeared. Once you had done it—" 

"Don't use that term!" she cried in furious despair. "As though I did it on purpose. It was 
an accident, I tell you! An accident—an accident—an accident!" And she began to cry 
wildly. 

"But after that—you came to me." He spoke almost as though he were reading something 
from an unwinding scroll, and he hardly seemed aware of her sobbing. "You came into 
my life with the first gleam of light and hope and reality in all that nightmare. What made 
you do that, Toni?" 

"I wanted to make some sort of amends. There was suddenly this incredible chance. I 
knew I was mad to take it, but I had to do it. It was like—" her voice dropped to a 
whisper again—"like the hand of God, that second chance." 

As though drawn irresistibly, she came close to him then. And, equally without the power 
to resist, he put out his hand and touched her cheek. 

"Your cheek is wet," he said, as though even now he relied on touch rather than sight to 
confirm an impression. And then, almost tenderly, "Don't cry, Toni. Weren't you afraid of 
being found out?" 



"Every day. Almost every hour. But I had to go on. And then Mrs. St. Leger had the 
dreadful idea of sending for the list of the students who failed that exam. I think she 
sensed I was deadly afraid for some reason." 

"But the list came! Why wasn't your name on it?" 

"It was. But—" she drew a deep breath—"don’t you remember? It was I who read it out 
to you." 

"Oh, my God, so you did!" And suddenly he dropped into a chair and buried his face in 
his hands. 

"I deceived you, you see." Her usually warm and flexible voice was quite toneless. "I 
took advantage of the fact that you were blind, and I deceived you." 

"Yes, I see." 

He was silent for quite a long time after that, and at last she said: 

"What was the question you wanted to ask me this afternoon? Had you already begun to 
—suspect?" 

"The question?" He looked up haggardly at her. "What question?—Oh, it seems almost 
unimportant now. You're not really married, are you?" 

" Married." In the midst of all the other tangle she had almost forgotten that extra piece of 
fabrication. She laughed a little bitterly, now that she remembered it, and said, her voice 
running up almost hysterically, "No, of course I'm not married. That was just part of the 
miserable, ever-growing deception that I practised upon you. Once I’d started to live that 
lie, I just had to go on lying. There were other details, other contemptible evasions. 

Would you like to ask about them? Are there any other questions before—" she caught 
her breath on a sob—"before I go?" 

"Yes," he said, and he drew a long sigh, like a man who has carried a heavy burden for so 
long that he hardly knows if it has been lifted or not. "Yes, there is just one other thing I 
must ask you." 

"What is it?" She stood there trembling a little and again with that curiously defenceless 
air about her. 

"Come here," he said gently, "my good—and bad—angel." And he held out his hand to 
her with such a compelling gesture that she came in a sort of fascination, and actually 
knelt by his chair. 


This is the moment of truth between us, so look at me, Toni. 



She looked at him, somehow without flinching, and he put his strong, beautiful hands 
lightly round her face. 


"There is really only one question of importance between us." And suddenly she was 
aware of the tenderness of his touch. "Do you love me, my darling?" 

It was not at all what she had expected, and the reply came instantaneously from her heart 
to his. 

"Now—and for ever—whether you want me or not." 

"I want you," he said, catching her close and kissing her. "I want you as I've never 
wanted anything else in my life. Not even my sight." 

"Don’t! Don't put it like that." But she was returning his kisses with almost wild 
eagerness. "Oh, my dear, do you mean that you've forgiven me at last?" 

"No!" He brushed off the idea almost angrily. "One doesn't presume to forgive where one 
loves. There is nothing to forgive. What is it the Bible says?" He gave that half mocking, 
half tender smile. " 'You shall know the truth and the truth shall set you free.' I never 
thought until this moment what that really means. I know the truth—and I am free. It's 
like recovering my sight in double measure." Then, as though in contrast to the solemnity 
of the moment, he added lightly, "God bless Warrender for his interference." 

"Why, of course!" She sat back and looked at him. "It was Mr. Warrender who 
engineered this scene." 

"Anthea too. I heard her playing her sympathetic part as she ushered you in. It seems—" 
he touched her cheek again with a gesture of loving amusement—"that you're not the 
only one with a taste for deception." 

"Oh, don't call it that. It was so good of them, good of them to bother so much about us, 
wasn't it?" 

"Well—" there was a flash of the familiar sardonic humour— "I believe every conductor 
has a secret longing to be a producer too. Usually with atrocious results, I might say," he 
added with a touch of professional realism even at that moment. "Perhaps this was just 
Oscar Warrender the conductor allowing himself the indulgence of producing a drama." 

"But with marvellous results!" she cried warmly. 

"With marvellous results," he agreed, smiling at her. 

"Let me call them in, so that we can thank them!" She made as though to rise, but he 
drew her back into his arms again and said, "Wait!" 



'What is it?" She too was smiling now. 


"Just that I want to look at you again. To look at you and see you—see you—see you. Let 
me savour the miracle one moment longer. I can look at the woman I love—and see her." 

"You can look at me for the rest of your life," she told him with a laugh, but her eyes 
were very tender. 

"It will hardly be long enough," he told her as he kissed her again. "Now call them in. I 
can bear to share you now." 

And he watched her as she went across to the door, as though every movement she made 
were a dear and fresh miracle in the world that had been restored to him. 

THE END 



